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Ratio Superior and Ratio Inferior: 
the Historical Background 


by Robert W. Mulligan, S. J. 


the doctrine of ratio superior and ratio in- 
ferior occurs repeatedly in the writings of many medieval 
scholastics, and alihough St. Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas all considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to give it extensive treatment in their works, still an 
adequate account of the historical origins of this doctrine has 


never been given in modern times.’ 


The early history of the 
theory, however, has a strong intrinsic interest—not to mention 
the influence it had in forming the notions of the ratio supertor 
and ratio inferior current in the thirteenth century. 

A complete, detailed account, of course, cannot be given here; 
but it is hoped that by giving the general lines of the develop- 
ment of the theory from the time of St. Augustine to that of 


1M. D. Chenu, O.P., considers the doctrine of ratio superior and ratio 
inferior to have been of tremendous importance in the thirteenth century. 
He writes in “ Ratio superior et inferior: un cas de philosophie chrétienne,” 
Laval théologique et philosophique, I (1945), 121: “En vérité, nous 
sommes la devant l’un des piliers de la noétique commune Aa tous les 
maitres du XIIlIe siécle, qu’ils soient augustiniens ou aristotéliciens. . . .” 
The late J. Péghaire, C.S.Sp., took a more moderate and, in our opinion, 
a more accurate view of its importance in the writings of St. Thomas. 
Cf. his Intellectus et ratio selon 8S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1939), p. 138, 
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St. Albert the Great and by briefly indicating the probable 
sources of St. Augustine’s teaching itself, the present article 
will contribute to a fuller understanding of the doctrine as it 
appears in the works of the great philosophers of the thirteenth 
century. 


I 


The thirteenth-century notion of ratio superior and ratio 
infertor was chiefly inspired, of course, by St. Augustine. It 
seems, however, that St. Augustine himself never used these 
precise terms to describe the two functions of the reason which 
later writers were to call ratio superior and ratio inferior. He 
speaks of the sublimior ratio,’ but ordinarily he is content to 
refer simply to the two parts of the mind or of the reason.* 

The classical texts in St. Augustine on the two parts of the 
reason occur in the early chapters of the twelfth book of the 
De Trinitate. This work, written, it seems, during the years 
399-419 by St. Augustine at the height of his powers,* is a 
magnificent example of his speculative theology. In its fifteen 
short books, he draws upon the riches of revelation and tradition 
to establish the existence and attributes of the Trinity, illustrat- 
ing his teaching by a series of images found in nature. It is on 
the occasion of his considering man as an image of the Trinity 
that the first passages on the two parts of the reason occur. 

He begins this section by pointing out that although there 
are many operations in man that seem to be purely animal, in 
reality these operations, because of their origin in man’s soul, 
“non sunt tamen rationis expertia, nec hominibus pecoribusque 
communia.”° They are, in the fact, not merely sense operations 
but rather operations of the lower part of the reason. But man 


2St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 2: Migne 11, Patrologiae cursus 
completus, series latina (hereafter cited as PL) 42; 999. 

*E.g., ibid., XII, 7: PL 42, 1003; ibid., XII, 12: PL 42, 1007. 

‘Cf. E. Hendrikx, “La date de composition du De Trinitate de S. 
Augustin,” L’Année théologique augustinienne, IV (1952), 305-16. 

5 St. Augustine, op. cit., XII, 2: PL 42, 999. 
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has a “higher” reason too, for, on the basis of his concrete 
knowledge of individual things, he can make judgments con- 
taining eternal truths: 


Sed sublimioris rationis est judicare de istis corporalibus secundum 
rationes incorporales et sempiternas: quae nisi supra mentem humanam 
essent, incommutabiles profecto non essent; atque his nisi subjungeretur 
aliquid nostrum, non secundum eas possemus judicare de corporalibus. 
Judicamus autem de corporalibus ex ratione dimensionum atque figu- 
rarum, quam incommutabiliter manere mens novit.® 


Hence, according to St. Augustine, man’s reason has two 
“parts”: the lower part is concerned with the knowledge of 
material things, the upper part, with the incorporeal and eternal 
reasons. 

The same general idea is developed in the sections that follow. 
The rational element in our sense life and external actions, 
he declares,’ is ultimately derived from the adherence of our 
mind—the upper mind of our reason—to the intelligible and 
unchangeable truth. Moreover, the lower part of our reason, 
which is concerned with concrete knowledge and practical ac- 
tivity, and the higher part, which is concerned primarily with 
contemplation of the divine ideas, are in reality but two differ- 
ent aspects or functions of one dynamic whole, our mind. There 
is no question of the mind’s being divided in any material way 
whatsoever. “Cum igitur disserimus de natura mentis hu- 
manae, de una quadem re disserimus, nec eam in haec duo quae 
Hence, the two 
“parts” are not parts in any quantitative sense. The term 


commemoravi, nisi per officia geminamus. 


parts expresses merely two types of operations of the same 
reason, one type being concerned with the life of action, the 
other with the life of contemplation.° 


®* Ibid. In De ver., XV, 2, ad 3, St. Thomas seems to have forgotten this 
passage in St. Augustine, for here he implies that St. Augustine held that 
physics and mathematics were objects of the lower part of our reason. 

7St. Augustine, op. cit., XII, 3: PL 42, 999. 

8 Ibid., XII, 4: PL 42, 1000. 

Ibid. 
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The upper part of the reason, St. Augustine continues, should 
always direct the lower, because if the lower part is not properly 
guided, it quickly becomes absorbed in material things for their 
own sake: “ Quia vero illi rationali actioni quae in rebus corpo- 
ralibus temporalibusque versatur, periculosa est nimia in in- 


.’7° This intrinsic weakness of the lower 


feriora progressio. . . 
part of the reason leads St. Augustine to conclude that only the 
upper part can be truly said to be an image of God. “ Ex qua 
parte conspectam consulit veritatem, imago Dei est; ex qua 
vero intenditur in agenda inferiora, non est imago Dei.” 
However, he adds, when the lower part submits to the guidance 
of the upper part of the reason, the entire reason becomes an 
image of the divine. “Si tota contempletur veritatem, imago 
Dei est.” 

Later in the twelfth book, St. Augustine treats the virtues 
proper to each part. Scientia is assigned to the lower part, “ Id 
est, cognitio rerum temporalium atque mutabilium navandis 


99 18 


vitae hujus actionibus necessaria. . . Sapientia is the virtue 


proper to the upper part—the part which is in itself an image 
of God and whose primary function is the contemplation of the 
divine reasons. “ Quantumcumque se extenderit in id quod 
aeternum est,” St. Augustine states, “tanto magis inde forma- 
tur ad imaginem Dei... .” ** There is no possibility whatsoever 
of the lower part of the reason ever acquiring sapientia, for 
wisdom excludes the type of sense knowledge with which the 
lower part is related.” 


1° Tbid., XII, 7: PL 42, 1004. 

11 Tbid., XII, 7: PL 42, 1003-04. 

12 Tbid., XII, 7: PL 42, 1003. 

18 Thbid., XII, 12: PL 42, 1007. 

14 Tbid., XII, 7: PL 42, 1004. 

*8 Ibid., XII, 12: PL 42, 1007: “Sensualis animae motus, qui nobis 
pecoribusque communis est, seclusus est a ratione sapientiae. Sensu quippe 
corporis corporalia sentiuntur: aeterna vero et incommutabilia spiritualia 
ratione sapientiae intelliguntur. Rationi autem scientiae appetitus vicinus 
est: quandoquidem de ipsis corporalibus quae sensu corporis sentiuntur, 
ratiocinatur ea quae scientia dicitur actionis. . . .” 
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It should be noted, of course, that the scientia here is not the 
same as the scientia of Aristotle or of St. Thomas.** Here 
scientia is taken to mean a collection of contingent facts with 
definite references to time and place; hence the association of 
scientia with the lower part of the reason. To exemplify his 
distinction, St. Augustine gives as an object of science the his- 
torical life of Christ—both as written and as lived in time—and 
as an object of wisdom the person of Christ as we conceive Him 
and contemplate Him—eternal and beyond time. Just as all 
other sciences should ultimately lead us to wisdom, so also should 
our science, our knowledge of the historical life of Christ lead 
us to the wisdom of contemplating His eternal person.** 

This account of St. Augustine’s theory of the lower and higher 
parts of the human reason is, of course, only a bare summary; 
but it is sufficient for the present purpose, for it is along these 
general lines that the later forms of the theory developed. Be- 
fore continuing with the subsequent history of St. Augustine’s 
doctrine, however, we must look for the sources of his own 
teaching; for, if it is derived from other philosophers, it is 
quite possible that these other philosophers may have exercised 
an influence upon the medieval notion of ratio superior and 
ratio inferior quite independently of St. Augustine. Such 
knowledge too, of course, will give us a deeper understanding of 
St. Augustine’s theory. 

First of all, it is not unlikely that St. Augustine was influ- 
enced to some extent by the Manichaean doctrine to which he 
refers in his De duabus animabus contra Manichaeos, an earlier 


1° St. Albert the Great stressed this difference between the scientia of 
Aristotle and that of St. Augustine, in his Summa theologiae, II, tr. 15, 
q. 93, m. 4, ad 2: Borgnet edition (Paris, 1890), XXXIII, p. 205: “ Aris- 
toteles loquitur de scientia secundum quod est ex primis, veris, et im- 
mediatis: et hoc modo non loquitur Augustinus de scientia, sed secundum 
quod est ex conjecturis humanorum ad gubernationem vitae humanae 
pertinentium.” 

17 St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XIII, 19: PL 42, 1033-34. 
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work, written in 392,* that apparently taught that man has 
within him two kinds of souls, one drawing him to virtue, the 
other drawing him to evil. Yet this teaching had relatively 
little effect on him, for its principal features, namely, the 


existence of two souls in man, one of them being evil, he 


9 


bluntly rejects.*® Secondly, it is quite possible that his theory 


owes something to the Stoic notion of the upper and lower 
parts of the soul. In fact, in the fourteenth book of the De 


Trinitate, St. Augustine speaks of the higher part of the reason 


20 


as the “ principale mentis humanae ” *—a term obviously in- 


tended to be an equivalent of the term 7yenorxdv used by the 
Stoies to describe the upper or ruling part of the soul.** How- 
ever, this doctrine of the Stoics was, in general, strictly material- 
istic; and the first philosopher to give it a spiritual interpreta- 
tion was Philo of Alexandria, who, in turn, owed his basic 
philosophical concepts to Platonism.*” And it is to Plato and 
to Platonism that we also must turn for the sources of St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of the lower and higher parts of reason. 

According to Plato, of course, the soul is divided into three 
parts. The first part is immortal and divine, the ruler of the 
whole. The second, a mortal part, is the seat of courage and of 


18G. Bardy, Saint Augustin: Vhomme et Veeuvre, 6th ed. (Paris, 1946), 
p. 177. 

2° St. Augustine, De duabus animabus contra Manichaeos, 13: PL 42, 108. 

2°St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XIV, 8: PL 42, 1044: “Nune vero ad 
eam jam pervenimus disputationem, ubi principale mentis humanae, quo 
novit Deum vel potest nosse, considerandum suscepimus, ut in eo reperi- 
amus imaginem Dei.” 

21 Tertullian writes in his De anima, 15: PL 2, 670: “In primis an sit 
aliquis summus in anima gradus vitalis et sapientialis, quod jyeuorxdy 
appellant, id est principale, si negetur totus animae status periclitatur? ” 
Earlier in the same work (chapter 14: PL 2, 668), Tertullian ascribes 
this doctrine of principale to the Stoic philosopher Poseidonius. Fuller 
accounts of the history of this term may be found in M. Waldmann, 
“ Synteresis oder Syneidesis?” Theologische Quartalschrift, CXIX (1938), 
367 £.; G. Verbeke, L’Evolution de la doctrine du pneuma du Stoicisme a 
S. Augustin (Louvain, 1945), pp. 33 ff. 

22 Cf. G. Verbeke, op. cit., p. 527. 
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the noble affections. The third part, also mortal, is appetitive, 
and receives the commands of the highest, immortal part through 
the higher mortal part.** To describe these various parts of 
the soul, Plato uses the word pépos (part) in the fourth book 
of the Republic; ** but, in the same work, he uses also a term 
with qualitative, rather than quantitative, connotations, namely, 
eiSos (aspect or form).* Hence, it is more than probable that 
Plato, like St. Augustine, regarded the parts of the soul as 
functions, not as parts in a material sense. As Archer-Hind 
wrote, ‘“‘ The three etn of the soul [in Plato] are not different 
parts or kinds, but only different modes of the soul’s activity 
under different conditions.” *° 

As the lower part of the reason was for St. Augustine, the 
lower parts of the soul were for Plato those primarily concerned 
with the world of change and matter. For Plato too, the upper 
part of the soul was utterly alien to the world of change. 
Accordingly, in the Tvmaeus,” he describes the soul as being 
compounded of both the changeable and the unchangeable, of 
both the divisible and the indivisible. Thus, by having two 
main “ parts,” the soul had a place in both worlds—the world of 
matter and the world of ideas. 

Moreover, St. Augustine’s theory of the lower reason having 
its concrete knowledge judged by the higher reason in light of 
the divine ideas is obviously similar to Plato’s familiar notion 
of the lower parts of the soul having their data measured by the 
highest part, whose gaze was constantly fixed upon the eternal 
essences. “ There is an absolute beauty, and goodness, and other 
similar ideas or essences, and to this standard... we refer all 
our sensations, and with this compare them ..., Plato writes in 


23 Plato, Republic, Bk. IV, 439 ff.; Timaeus, 69d. 

4 Plato, Republic, Bk. IV, 422c. 

Thid., 439e. 

2°R. D. Archer-Hind, The Phaedo of Plato, 2nd ed. (London, 1894), 
p. Xxxiv. 

27 Plato, Timaeus, 35a. 
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the Phaedo.** Yet the proper and direct object of the lower 
parts of the soul was in Plato’s theory the world of change, the 
world of matter.** Only the upper part of the soul could 
come to possess true wisdom; and this it would find solely in 
contemplation of the Good.*® The sciences are to be used as our 
servants in the search for the Good,** but when the search is 
ended and the highest part of our soul is in communion with 
the Good, it finally finds the absolutely certain knowledge it 
had desired.** Then, by imitating the wisdom found in the 
Good and by re-shaping his life accordingly, a man becomes 
truly wise, because he becomes, so far as is humanly possible, 
a living expression of the Good. All this, of course, is echoed 
clearly and distinctly in St. Augustine’s description of the 
effect of contemplation upon the upper part of our reason: 
“ Quantumcumque se extenderit in id quod aeternum est, tanto 
magis inde formatur ad imaginem Dei... .” * 

Similarity, of course,—even striking similarity such as we 
find between St. Augustine’s theory of the lower and upper 
parts of the reason and Plato’s theory of the lower and upper 
parts of the soul—does not prove actual dependence. But in 
the case of St. Augustine, who admired Plato greatly,** such 
similarity would seem to have more than the ordinary signifi- 
eance. Hence, it is quite likely that his doctrine of the lower 
and higher parts of the reason was greatly influenced by the 
theories of Plato outlined above. 

Did St. Augustine know Plato directly? It seems that he 


28 Plato, Phaedo, 76d. Translation by B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato. 
Second edition (Oxford, 1875), I, 452. 

2° Plato, Timaeus, 28a. 

8° Plato, Republic, Bk. VI, 508e. 

31 Jbid., Bk. VII, 533d. 

82 Plato, Phaedo, 79d. 

8° St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 7: PL 42, 1004. 

*47In his works, St. Augustine mentions Plato fifty-two times. Cf. F. 
Cayré, Initiation & la philosophie de saint Augustin (Paris, 1947), p. 63. 
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knew the important parts of the T’imaeus and of the Phaedo; ** 
and the entire allegory of the cave given in the Republic appears 
in his Soliloquia.*® At any rate, during his life-time, Platonic 
ideas were enjoying a great popularity, largely through the 
influence of Plotinus, whose works may have had even a greater 
effect on St. Augustine than the works of Plato had. 

In the writings of Plotinus (203-270), we find a clear ex- 
pression of the Platonic ideas current in the third century after 
Christ. There were other ideas abroad, of course. Plotinus 
himself admits that his teaching on the Triad came from 
Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, and Empedocles.** There 
is also in his writings clear evidence of the influence of 
Pythagoras; and his distinction between Svvapis and évépyeca is 
Aristotelian,** as are often his remarks on the nature of knowl- 
edge.*® However, his chief debt was to Plato. Again and again 
he insists that his own teachings contained nothing new and 
that his works were simply commentaries on the works of his 
master.*° 

St. Augustine himself identified Plotinus as the best repre- 
sentative of Plato, asserting that in Plotinus Plato lived again: 
Os illud Platonis quod in philosophia purgatissimum est et lucidissi- 
mum, dimotis nubibus erroris, emicuit maxime in Plotino, qui platonicus 


philosophus ita ejus similis judicatus est, ut simul eos vixisse, tantum 
autem interest temporis ut in hoc ille revixisse putandus sit.** 


Moreover, although St. Augustine names Plotinus, Jam- 


Cayré, ibid., p. 64. 

8° St. Augustine, Soliloquia, I, 13, xxiii: PL 32, 881-82. 

®7 Cf. W. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, 3rd ed. (London, 1948), 
I, 110. 

I, 111. 

*° For example, Plotinus writes in Hnneads, III, 8, 6: “In proportion to 
the truth with which the knowing faculty knows, it comes to identification 
with the object of its knowledge.” Translation by S. MacKenna, Plotinus 
(London, 1921-1930), II, 126. 

*° Plotinus, Enneads, V, 1, 8-9. 

“1 St. Augustine, Contra Academicos, III, 18: PL 32, 966. 
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blichus, Porphyry, and Apulius as the foremost Platonists he 
knew, there is little evidence to show that he ever read the 
works either of Apulius or of Jamblichus; and in his earlier 
works St. Augustine never mentions Porphyry.** Hence, it is 
fairly well established that for St. Augustine neo-Platonism 
meant Plotinus. It is also fairly well established that before 
he came to write the De Trinitate, he knew a work of Victorinus 
on the Hnneads, and had at hand a translation sufficiently faith- 
ful to the original so as to be able to know the thought of 
Plotinus himself.** 

The system of Plotinus was, of course, a system of necessary 
emanation.** All things come from the One, and all things seek 
to return there. The divinity is constituted by a triad of the 
One, the Divine Mind, and the All-Soul. The One is above all 
else; and, being unknowable, it is called the Good, not to affirm 
any definite quality of it, but simply to affirm that it is the end 
to which all things tend. The second of the triad, issuing from 
the Good, is the Divine Mind, the beginning of multiplicity. 
By realizing its thought, the Divine Mind causes the third of 
the triad, the All-Soul.*° 

There is an interesting parallel between this theogony of 
Plotinus and the speculative-practical polarity of the human 
reason described by St. Augustine in his theory of the upper and 
lower parts of the mind. The Divine Mind, for example, has a 


“upward ” act of contemplation 


double function or phase—an 

42 Cf. P. Henry, S.J., Plotin et Voccident (Louvain, 1934), pp. 69-70. 

48 Tbid., p. 222. Victorinus’s description of the soul in his Adversus 
Arium, I, Ixi-lxii (PL 8, 1086-87) contains some interesting resemblances 
with the teaching of St. Augustine on the two parts of the reason. The 
ultimate source of Victorinus’s doctrine, however, was the Hnneads of 
Plotinus. Cf. Henry, op. cit., p. 48 ff. 

‘The essence of Plotinus’s theogony is contained in the early part of 
the fifth Ennead. Our brief summary here is drawn chiefly from this 
section. 

*s The terms used throughout this section on Plotinus are taken from 
MacKenna’s translation, op. cit. 
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of the One, and a “ downward ” act of generation in which it 
begets the All-Soul. Similarly, the All-Soul, the third member 
of the triad, has an “upward” act of contemplation of the 
divine ideas, and a “‘ downward ” act of generation in which it 
causes all the lower forms of the visible universe in the image 
of the divine ideas. 

Far more suggestive, however, is Plotinus’s teaching on the 
nature of the human soul. According to Plotinus, every soul is 
part of the All-Soul. Men’s souls are no more separated than 
are several sciences in one mind.*® The minds of men are “.. . 
not cut off from the divine intellect . . ., they have descended 
even to earth, yet their higher part holds forever above the 


47 


heavens. In other words, the All-Soul is united with all 


human bodies; and this union in some way individualizes the 
All-Soul. Yet the “ individual ” souls of men never lose their 
essential unity with the All-Soul. Hence, Plotinus adds, there 


‘ 


are two phases to every human soul, an “ indivisible” phase 


and a “ divisible” phase **: the first it obtains from its identifi- 
cation with the All-Soul, the second, from its union with the 
body.** 

The upper part of the human soul, which Plotinus asserts 


to be sinless, is conceived as being in constant but unconscious 


0 


contact with the realm of the intelligibles.°° When the soul 


turns consciously away from the world of sense and gazes upon 


the intelligibles, it then finds true happiness and wisdom; for 


1 


its objects are now eternal and unchanging.” In short, the 


soul has two phases, “one inner, intent upon the Intellect- 


46 Plotinus, Enneads, VI, 6, 6. 

47 Ibid., IV, 3, 12: MacKenna, op. cit., III, 23. 

‘8 Tbid., IV, 3, 19. 

°Cf. St. Augustine’s De quantitate animae, 33: PL 32, 1073: “A 
quibusdam doctissimis viris dicitur . . . animam per seipsam nullo modo, 
sed tamen per corpus posse partiri.” , 

5° Plotinus, Enneads, I, 1, 12; IV, 8, 8. 

51 Tbid., I, 5, 10; cf. IV, 7, 8; V, 9, 11. 
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Principle, the other outside it and facing to the external.” ™ 
The virtues proper to the inner phase of the soul are wisdom 
and contemplation (the virtues also of St. Augustine’s ratio 
sublimior) ; the function of the external phase is action (the 
function also of the lower part of the reason in St. Augustine’s 
theory. ) 

Moreover, Plotinus continues, since the nature of knowledge 
is such that it is a kind of identification of the knower and of 
the known, the man whose soul is intent upon the divine intel- 
ligibles grows more and more like them until, at last, his whole 
life is re-created. “ The Sage . .. is the man made over into 
a Reason-Principle: to others he shows his act, but in himself 


..’°8 The soul, therefore, may be said to have 


he is Vision. . 
three functions: “ It looks towards its higher and has intel- 
lection; towards itself and conserves its peculiar being; towards 
its lower and orders, administers, governs.” ™* 

If we prescind from certain elements in Plotinus’s thought 
and place his general teaching on the soul side by side with St. 


Augustine’s theory of the lower and higher parts of the reason, 


we find the following striking parallels: 


Plotinus 


l. Every soul has two parts: 
“ Something of the lower on the 
body side and something of the 
higher on the side of the Intellee- 


tual Principle.” 


2. The object of the upper part 
of the soul or of its interior phase 
Henee, its 


is the divine ideas. 


St. Augustine 
1. There are two parts to the 
human reason, a lower part and a 
higher part.®® 


2. The object of the higher part 
of the human reason is the eternal 


reasons. Hence, its proper activ- 


52 Ibid., V, 3, 7: MacKenna, op. cit., V, 27. 

58 Jbid., III, 8, 6: MacKenna, op. cit., II, 127. 
54 Ibid., IV, 8, 3: MacKenna, op. cit., III, 147. 
55 Ibid., IV, 8, 8: MacKenna, op. cit., III, 153. 


5° St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 7: 


duabus animabus, 13: PL 42, 108. 


PL 42, 1003. Cf. also his De 
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proper activity is contemplation; 
its proper virtue, wisdom. This 
part of the soul is sinless.** 


3. “In proportion to the truth 
with which the knowing faculty 
knows, it comes to identification 
with the object of its knowledge. 
. .. The Sage, then, is the man 
made over into a Reason-Princi- 
ple: to others he shows his act, 
but in himself he is Vision.” 5° 


4. The reasoning or lower part of 
the soul combines sense data. This 
ultimately becomes intelligible by 
an action of the upper part of the 
soul, comparing the sense data 
with the divine ideas.** 


5. The proper functions of the 
lower part of the soul or of its 
exterior phase are reasoning and 
action. In both it should be 
guided by the upper, intellectual 
soul.® 


ity is contemplation; its proper 
virtue, wisdom. The ratio subli- 
mior is the only part of the reason 
which can be said to be, in itself, 


an image of God.** 


3. The more the ratio sublimior 
contemplates, the more it becomes 
like God: “Et quoniam quan- 
tumeumque se extenderit in id 
quod aeternum est, tantum magis 
inde informatur ad imaginem 
Dei.” 


4. The lower part of the reason 
organizes sense data into sciences, 
which are imperfect and limited 
because of their space-time refer- 
ences. However, in some instances, 
the upper part of the reason 
transforms such concrete knowl- 
edge into wisdom by judging it 
according to the eternal reasons.*®? 
5. The objects of the lower part 
and 
The 
lower part of the reason should be 


of the reason are action 
things in time and space. 


guided always by the ratio subli- 
mior.®* 


57 Plotinus, Enneads, I, 5, 10; I, 1, 12; IV, 7, 8. 

58 St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 7: PL 42, 1003. 

5° Plotinus, Enneads, III, 8, 6: MacKenna, op. cit., II, 127. 
*° St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 7: PL 42, 1004. 

*1 Plotinus, Hnneads, VI, 7, 6; IV, 3, 26; I, 1, 2: I, 1, 7. 


*2 St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 2: PL 42, 999. 


It should be noted 


that, because of its rational or intellectual element, the scientia of St. 
Augustine is the equivalent of the type of knowledge possessed by the 


of Plotinus and the didvoa of Plato. 


It is not merely sense 


knowledge. Cf. Confessiones, VII, 17: PL 32, 745; ef. Plotinus, Hnneads, 


V, 3, 2; Plato, Republic, VI, 511 sq. 


68 Plotinus, Enneads, V, 3, 3; V, 3, 6. 
*¢ St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 2: PL 42, 1007-08. 
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Needless to add, the above similarities should not be pressed 
too far. Plotinus’s terms, for example, often bear a pantheistic 
connotation not found in the terms of St. Augustine. Yet the 
resemblance in the general movement of both theories is so 
noticeable as to be unable to pass as being merely coincidental.®° 
As we have remarked above, however, there are also certain 
basic resemblances between St. Augustine’s theory and Plato’s 
theory of the parts of the soul; and it is admittedly difficult to 
decide to whom his debt was greater. The important thing to 
note, however, is that St. Augustine’s theory of the higher and 
lower parts of the reason seems quite clearly to have come from 
a Platonic tradition, a tradition independent of St. Augustine 
in its existence and influence. Hence, it can re-appear again 
in the history of philosophy under another form in the writings 
of other philosophers. 

II 


Surprisingly, there are but few traces of Plotinus’s or of St. 
Augustine’s theories on this matter in the writings of Boethius 
(ec. 480-524), although he was familiar with the works of 


Plotinus and the De Trinitate of St. Augustine.** One possible 


explanation for this may be that by the time of Boethius the 
division of the soul into contemplative and active “ parts ” had 
fallen into unpopularity because of the influence of Proclus, 
who directly rejected the notion that part of the soul remained 
“above” in potential communion with the world of intelligi- 
bles.** Then too, the doctrine of the higher and lower part of 


*> For a fuller treatment of St. Augustine’s dependence on Plotinus, cf. 
M. N. Bouillet, Les Hnnéades (Paris, 1857-61), pp. 588-93. Bouillet, how- 
ever, often seems to make too much of superficial similarities. 

66 Cf. P. Courcelle, “ Boéce et l’école d’Alexandrie,” Mélanges d’arché- 
ologie et @histoire, LII (1935), 219-20; Boethius, Quomodo Trinitas unus 
Deus, intro.: PL 64, 1249. 

®7 Cf. Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 211, edited and trans- 
lated by E. R. Dodds (Oxford, 1933), p. 185. According to Dodds (pp. 309- 
10), Jamblichus and most of the later neo-Platonists likewise rejected this 
teaching of Plotinus. 
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the reason plays a relatively unimportant part in St. Augustine’s 
De Trinitate. At any rate, the general theory seems to have 


left Boethius unimpressed. Similarly, there does not seem to 
be anything in the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius directly re- 
sembling this teaching of Plotinus and St. Augustine. It is 
true that Pseudo-Dionysius speaks often of two movements in 
the souls of angels, one “ upwards ” away from matter, another 
“ downwards ” towards corporeal things; but this resemblance 
is too slight to deserve more than passing mention.®* 

Actually, the strongest new force in re-awakening interest 
in St. Augustine’s theory of the higher and lower parts of 
reason seems to have come from the introduction of the writings 
of Avicenna and Algazel into western European thought through 
the Latin translations of Dominicus Gundissalinus during the 
twelfth century. The more important of these two Arabian 
philosophers was, of course, Avicenna. Significantly, Avicenna, 
like most of the other medieval Arabian philosophers, was 
deeply influenced by the Theologia attributed to Aristotle but, 
in reality, a book formed of fragments from the Enneads of 
Plotinus.®® Thus, his psychological theories were derived largely 
from neo-Platonism. 

The Latin translation of Avicenna’s De anima attracted wide 
attention in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In this work, 
Avicenna divides the powers of the soul into virtus sciendi (the 
power of knowing) and virtus agendi (the power of doing), 
calling each of them “ intellect.” “ Unaquaeque istarum virium 


*8E.g., Pseudo-Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, IV, 8, 9: Migne— 
Patrologiae cursus completus, series graeca—III, 703, 706. 

6° F. Ueberweg-B. Geyer, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie: Part 
2—Die Patristische und Scholastische Philosophie, 11th ed. (Berlin, 1928), 
p. 302. For the influence of Pseudo-Aristotle’s Theologia on Arabian 
philosophy, cf. G. Quadri, La Philosophie Arabe dans l'Europe médiévale: 
des origines & Averroés (Paris, 1947), p. 11; A. M. Goichon, La Philosophie 
d’Avicenne et son influence en Hurope médiévale ‘Paris, 1944), pp. 12, 40, 
48-49. 
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vocatur intellectus equivoce aut propter similitudinem.” The 


virtus agendt, like St. Augustine’s lower part of the reason, is 


linked closely with the appetite, and is conceived as being the 
motive principle of man’s individual actions. It is also the seat 
of the practical principles necessary for a moral life. On the 
other hand, the virtus sciendi or virtus contemplativa is purely 
speculative; and, since Avicenna denied that the human intellect 
can abstract—on the grounds that such an action would mean 
that the intellect can pass from potentiality to act by its own 
power—the virtus contemplativa is described as receiving intel- 
ligible forms from a “ separated ” intelligence. Hence, Avicenna 
concludes, the soul has two “ faces ”: one (the virtus contempla- 
tiva) directed above to the separated intelligence, the other (the 
virtus agendi) directed below to rule the body. 


Anima nostra . . . [habet] duas facies, faciem scilicet deorsum ad 
corpus, quam oportet nullatenus recipere aliquam affectionem generis 
debiti naturae corporis; et aliam faciem sursum versus principia al- 
tissima quam oportet semper recipere aliquid ab eo quod est illic et 
affici ab illo. Ex eo autem quod est infra eam, generantur mores, sed 
ex eo quod est supra eam generantur sapientiae. . . .”1 


Avicenna’s doctrine was resumed by Algazel (1058-1111) in 
his Metaphysica, which the medievals also knew through the 
Latin translation of Dominicus Gundissalinus. Algazel added 
nothing new to the theory, however. The following passage, for 
example, is simply a loose paraphrase of Avicenna’s teaching 
cited above: 

Anima vero humana habet duas facies, unam ad partem superiorem, 
quae est vastitas superior, eo quod ab illa acquirit scientias, nee habet 
anima virtutem speculativam nisi respectu illius partis, cuius debitum 


erat ut semper reciperet, et aliam faciem ad partem inferiorem, scilicet 
ad regendum corpus.*? 


7 Avicenna, De anima, I, v (Venice edition of 1508: fol. 5 rb). 
71 bid. 
7 Algazel, Liber philosophiae, Tr. IV, ch. 5. Cited by Georg Biilow, 
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Studying these paragraphs and similar passages of the Latin 
translations of Avicenna and Algazel, one begins to see how 
easily their doctrine of duae facies animae could have been asso- 
ciated with St. Augustine’s teaching on the lower and higher 
parts of the reason; for, prescinding from certain elements, 
such as the Arabian notion of separated intelligences, the two 
doctrines have marked resemblances. The facies sursum of the 
Arabians is primarily speculative and contemplative. So is the 
higher part of the reason described by St. Augustine. The 
facies deorsum is primarily active. So is the lower part of the 
reason according to St. Augustine. Similarly, the proper virtue 
of the facies sursum was wisdom, knowledge of the highest 
causes; and that of the facies deorsum was a type of prudence 
enabling one to lead a moral life. In St. Augustine, wisdom is 


also the virtue proper to the higher part of the reason; and, at 


one point in his De Trinitate, he describes the sctentia of the 


lower part as “ cognitio rerum temporatium atque mutabilium 


99 73 


navandis vitae hujus necessaria. . . Moreover, even the 


term facies (used by Gundissalinus, of course, and not by the 
Arabs *) is the very term which St. Augustine uses to describe 
the ratio sublimior in his De diversis quaestionibus LX X XIII; 


for, when writing there about the mind’s ability to know the 


Des Dominicus Gundissalinus Schrift von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band II, Heft 3 
(Miinster, 1897), p. 126, ft.n. 1. 

78 8t. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 12: PL 42, 1007. 

** This is not meant to imply that Gundissalinus chose the word facies 
arbitrarily. In his recent English translation of a part of Avicenna’s 
Kitab al-najat, an abridgement of the larger Kitab al-shifa (from which 
the De anima translated by Gundissalinus was taken), F. Rahman renders 
what seems to be the same passage in a very similar fashion: “Our soul 
has two faces: one turned towards the body, and it must not be influenced 
by any requirements of the bodily nature; and the other turned towards 
the higher principles, and it must always be ready to receive from what is 
There in the Higher Plane and to be influenced by it.” F. Rahman, 
Avicenna’s Psychology (London, 1952), p. 33. Cf. passage from Avicenna’s 
De anima, I, v, cited in text above. 
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divine ideas, St. Augustine states: “ Anima vero negatur eas 
intueri posse, nisi rationalis, ea sui parte qua excellit, id est 
ipsa mente atque rationis quasi quadem facie vel oculo suo 
interiore atque intelligibili.” 

It is true that the later medievals seldom cite Avicenna or 
Algazel in direct connection with the doctrine of ratio superior 
and ratio inferior; but it would have been very strange had they 
not noticed the similarity—superficial as it is—between St. 
Augustine’s theory and the Arabians’ theory of duae facies 
animae. The resemblance certainly did not escape Dominicus 
Gundissalinus. 

Besides being the translator of the works of Avicenna and 
Algazel, Dominicus Gundissalinus (d. 1151) was the author of 
several important philosophical treatises: De timmortalitate 
animae, De anima, De unitate, De processione mundi, and De 
divisione philosophiae.”* In his De immortalitate animae, Gun- 
dissalinus teaches a theory of the nature of the soul which, while 
differing in several important aspects from that of Avicenna and 
Algazel, still retains the general notion of duae facies animae. 
As can be seen from the following passage, however, he some- 


times speaks of the duae facies in language strongly resembling 


™ St. Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus LXXXIII, xlvi: PL 40, 30. 
Cf. also De Trinitate, XV, 7: PL 52, 1065: “Si sola anima cogitetur, 
aliquid ejus est mens, tamquam caput ejus, vel oculus, vel facies... . 
Non igitur anima, sed quod excellit in anima mens vocatur.” The term 
facies mentis is found also in St. Bernard, Sermo VI: PL 183, 557; and 
analagous expressions are used by Hugh of St. Victor, De arrha animae: 
PL 176, 961, as well as by Gilbert de la Porrée in his commentary on 
Boethius’s De Trinitate: PL 64, 1270. 

76 For the influence of Gundissalinus on later scholastic thought, ef. 
A. Léwenthal, Pseudo-Aristoteles iiber die Seele (Beriin, 1891), pp. 54 ff.; 
J. A. Endres, “Die Nachwirkung von Gundissalinus’ De immortalitate 
animae,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XII (1899) 388. An excellent account 
of Gundissalinus’s psychology can be found in E. Gilson’s “ Les Sources 
gréco-arabes de l’augustinisme avicennisant,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen dge, IV (1929-30), 74-92. 
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that of St. Augustine when treating the lower and higher parts 
of the reason: 


Manifestum est virtutem istam nobilem aut esse duarum facierum, 
quarum altera illuminabilis est desuper, a rebus scilicet nobilibus, in- 
corporalibus . . . altera illuminabilis a parte inferiori, videlicet cor- 
poralium et sensibilium; aut eadem est virtus et eadem facies, sed 
liberum habens vertere se in quam partem voluerit.”7 


The upper factes, Gundissalinus continues, is completely inde- 
pendent of matter; in fact, it can act even when the brain has 
been severely injured.** Moreover, whereas the sensitive parts 


of the soul are, in themselves, corruptible, the higher and more 


noble part, which Gundissalinus, like St. Augustine, calls 
“ principale,” is incorruptible and immortal.” 

In another important treatise on the soul, De anima, Gundis- 
salinus repeats essentially the same doctrine in even more 
markedly Augustinian terms: 


Quae duae vires sive duo intellectus sunt animae rationali quasi duae 
facies; una quae respiciat deorsum ad regendum suum inferius quod est 
corpus ... et aliam [sic] qua [sic] respiciat sursum ad contemplan- 
dum suum superius quod est Deus. . . .*° 


77 Dominicus Gundissalinus, De immortalitate animae, edited by Georg 
Biilow. Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band II, 
Heft 3 (Miinster, 1897), p. 19. William of Auvergne’s (d. 1249) De im- 
mortalitate is often merely an elaborate paraphrase of this work of Gun- 
dissalinus. Compare the following passage, for example, with the passage of 
Gundissalinus cited in the text: “ Manifestum est virtutem istam nobilem 
esse duarum facierum, quarum altera illuminatur a rebus sublimibus et 
altera illuminabilis est ab inferioribus corporalibus et sensibilibus, et 
eadem virtus est et eadem facies, sed liberum est ei vertere se ad quam 
partem voluerit ....” Opera Omnia (Paris, 1674), I, 334. For other 
effects of Gundissalinus’s teaching, cf. J. Rohmer, “Sur la doctrine 
franciscaine des deux faces de l’Ame,” Archives d’historie doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen dge, III (1928), 73-77. 

78 Dominicus Gundissalinus, op. cit., p. 21. 

7 Ibid., p. 25. For St. Augustine’s use of the term principale and its 
origin in Stoie philosophy, cf. footnotes 20, 21 (above). 

8° Dominicus Gundissalinus, De anima, 10. Edited by J. T. Muckle, 
Mediaeval Studies, II (1940), 86. 
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His distinction in the same work between scientia and sapientia 
echoes St. Augustine’s distinction in the twelfth book of the 
De Trinttate. Gundissalinus writes: 


Quia scientia est de sensibilibus quae motui et permutationi subiacent, 
ideo scientia est comprehensio veritatis rerum quae non vere sunt, quia 
id [sic] quod sunt variabiliter sunt. Vere autem esse dicuntur quae- 
eumque praeter motum et materiam vel omnino sunt vel intelliguntur, 
quorum primum Deus est, et deinde rationalis substantia intelligibilis, 
et ad ultimum omnia quorum veritas incommutabiliter permanet. Sed 
quia horum omnium sapientia cognitio est, ideo sapientia est compre- 
hensio veritatis earum rerum quae sunt vere. . . .81 


This teaching of Gundissalinus was familiar to Isaac de 
Stella, the English-born abbot of the famous and influential 
monastery of |’Etoile in the twelfth century. In fact, Isaac’s 
own treatise De anima often simply repeats passages from Gun- 
dissalinus’s work on the soul.*? According to Isaac, the soul 
stands half-way between heaven and earth, and has something in 
common with each. Its higher part resembles heaven, its lower 
part, the earth. “ Posita ergo in medio, anima aliquam cum 
utroque habere debet convenientiam, et cum summo in suo 
superiori, et cum imo in suo inferiori.” ** In this treatise, how- 
ever, he makes no explicit use of Gundissalinus’s doctrine of 
duae facies animae. Instead, he divides.the faculties of the soul 
into ratio, whose function is to perceive the incorporeal forms of 
corporeal things, intellectus, whose function is to perceive the 
incorporeal forms of non-corporeal things, and intelligentia, 
whose proper activity is to know God.** Yet the broad lines of 
Gundissalinus’s thought were kept intact; and the neo-Platonic 
tradition, now closely associated with St. Augustine’s theory 
of the higher and lower parts of the reason, was preserved. 


1 Ibid., p. 98. Cf. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 14: PL 42, 1010. 

82 Cf. R. De Vaux, Notes et textes sur Vavicennisme latin confins 
des wiit-xiiie siécles (Paris, 1934), pp. 172, 175. 

8 Tsaac de Stella, De anima: PL 194, 1878. 

84 Ibid.: PL 194, 1884-86, 1888. 
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It is to be noted, moreover, that the De anima of Isaac de 
Stella is in the form of a letter addressed to Alcher, a monk in 
the same monastery and the probable author of the famous De 
spiritu et anima which was long thought to be a work of St. 
Augustine and, as a consequence, had a tremendous influence. 
In the De spiritu et anima, Alcher not only repeats Isaac’s triple 
division of the soul into ratio, intellectus, and intelligentia,” 
but, more significantly, he also expresses the Augustinian doc- 
trine of pars superior and pars inferior in terminology strongly 
resembling that used by Gundissalinus to describe the duae 
factes animae : 

Et dividit se ratio in duo, scilicet in sursum et deorsum; sursum in 


sapientiam; deorsum in prudentiam; quasi in virum et mulierem, ut vir 
sit superior et regat, mulier inferior et regatur.®* 


Although the Avicennan theory of duae facies animae and its 
derivatives described above seem to have been the strongest 
factors in the twelfth century in arousing interest in St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of the lower and higher parts of the reason, 
still another theory seems to have become associated with it. 
This theory was the distinction between ratio and intelligentia 
found in certain twelfth century commentaries on Boethius. It 
is true that this notion is by no means the same as that of St. 


Augustine, yet it does bear some interesting resemblances to it. 
For example, in the well-known commentary of William of 
Conches on Boethius’s De consolatione philosophiae—a com- 


mentary immensely popular until the fourteenth century *’— 
we find the teaching that the intelligentia is a superior power in 
man by which he perceives incorporeal things with certitude 


85 Alcher, De spiritu et anima, 6: PL 40, 783. 

8° Thid., 11: PL 40, 787. 

87 Cf. C. Jourdain, “ Des Commentaires inédits de Guillaume de Conches 
et de Nicolas Triveth sur la Consolation de la philosophie de Boéce,” 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Impériale (Paris, 
1862), XX, part 2, p. 64. 
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whereas the ratio is an inferior power limited to the knowledge 
of material things. The ratio starts man on his journey to God, 
Practically 


8 


but it is the intelligenta that contemplates Him.‘ 
the same teaching is found in another twelfth century com- 
mentary, the anonymous Erfurt manuscript.*® Here the reason 
is described as a power which considers individual material 
things in a universal manner, and the intellect as a power whose 
function is the knowledge and contemplation of spiritual reali- 
ties.“ Still another anonymous commentator on Boethius, be- 
longing to the same period, distinguishes between reason and 
intelligence on the grounds that the former uses a corporeal 
instrument, and hence is limited to the knowledge of, and com- 
parison between, corporeal things, whereas the latter, the intel- 
ligence, uses no corporeal instrument at all, and hence can 
contemplate immaterial truths and beings. In fact, according 
to this commentator, the intelligence is found only in God and 


in comparatively few men; but to those men to whom it is 
granted, it is a precious gift, for it enables them to contemplate 


the pure forms and thus attain the highest wisdom.” 

Too many lines of thought converged in the twelfth century 
to determine with any great precision the exact sources of these 
different distinctions between ratio and itelligentia. For our 
purpose, their importance lies in this: the general distinction 
between the ratio as a faculty whose object was material, 


88 Cf. text cited by Jourdain, ibid., p. 82. 

8° This work, once described by E. T. Silk as a ninth century composition 
of Scotus Eriugena, is now attributed to an anonymous writer of the 
twelfth century. Cf. E. T. Silk, Saeculi noni auctoris in Boetii Consola- 
tionem philosophiae commentarius. Papers and Monographs of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome (Rome, 1935), IX, ix. See, however, P. Courcelle, 
“ Etude critique sur les commentaires de Boéce,” Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du moyen dge, XII (1939), 80-81. 

°° Cf. text cited by Silk, op. cit., pp. 181-82. 

2 Cf. text contained in Wilhelm Jansen, Der Kommentar des Claren- 
baldus von Arras zu Boethius De Trinitate (Breslau, 1926), appendix, 


p. 7.* 
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temporal things, and the intelligentia as a faculty whose object 
was immaterial, eternal things, very likely preserved and 
encouraged a tradition of thought similar to St. Augustine’s 
doctrine of the lower and higher parts of the reason.** That a 
close conjunction of the two doctrines was actually made seems 
to be evidenced by the fact that when St. Thomas came to treat 


the ratio superior and ratio inferior in his De veritate, three of 


‘ 


‘objections ” in his opening article distinctly echo the dis- 


tinction of ratio and intelligentia described above; and four of 


the 
the “ objections ” refer explicitly to Boethius.** 

A far greater force, however, in arousing medieval interest 
in St. Augustine’s theory of the lower and higher parts of the 
reason was Peter Lombard’s Sententiae. In this famous work, 
Peter Lombard cites St. Augustine’s teaching almost verbally: 
“ Rationis autem pars superior aeternis rationibus conspiciendis 


vel consulendis adhaerescit, portio inferior ad temporalia de- 


flectitur gubernanda.” ** It is interesting and important to note 
that he associates the lower portion of the reason with sensuali- 
tas; in fact, he insists that in the sacred scriptures the word 
sensualitas is often simply the equivalent of the lower reason.” 


*2 The same general tradition, of course, can be found in other writers 
of the period, for example, in Hugh of St. Victor (d.1141) and Richard 
of St. Victor (d.1173). Cf. Hugh of St. Victor, Expositio in hierarchiam 
coelestem, III: PL 175, 979; Richard of St. Victor, De gratia contem- 
plationis, I, 3: PL 196, 67. In his treatment of the ratio superior, St. 
Albert the Great refers to Richard of St. Victor’s teaching. Cf. St. Albert 
the Great, Summa theologiae, II, tr. 15, q. 93, m. 3, ad 2: Borgnet edition 
XXXIII, p. 204. 

*3 St. Thomas, De ver., XV, 1. Echoes of the distinction between ratio 
and intelligentia occur in the seventh, eighth, and twelfth objections. 
Boethius is cited in the second, eighth, ninth, and tenth objections. 

** Peter Lombard, Libri IV Sententiarum, II, d. 24, ce. 4. (Quaracchi, 
1916): I, 422. Cf. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XII, 7: PL 42, 1005: 
“Pars illa rationis ...ad temporalia gubernanda deflectitur, ut non 
maneat imago Dei, nisi ex qua parte mens hominis aeternis rationibus 
conspiciendis vel consulendis adhaerescit. . . .” 

*5 Peter Lombard, op. cit., II, d. 24, c. 13: Quaracchi, I, 428. St. Thomas 
attempts to gloss over this exegetical suggestion by saying that when Peter 
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Hence, when he comes to treat the morality of carnal thoughts, 
he assigns the carnal thought to this part of the reason but the 
decision to execute the action suggested by the thought to the 
higher reason—adding that if the unlawful thought is dwelt 
upon for any length of time a grave sin is committed.” This 
teaching seems to have been the origin of the term delectatto 
morosa (literally, a “lengthy delight”); and the lower and 
higher parts of the reason played a key role in the many 
controversies on this subject during the thirteenth century.” 
Thus far, then, we have at least several factors in the twelfth 
century that help to explain the unusual interest at that time 
in St. Augustine’s teaching. First of all, there is the theory of 
Avicenna and Algazel on the duae facies animae, strangely 
resembling St. Augustine’s teaching—very likely, as we have 
suggested, because of their common source in Plotinus and neo- 


’ version of 


Platonism. Secondly, there is the “ Augustinian ’ 
the Arabs’ theory in the writings of Dominicus Gundissalinus, 
bearing an even stronger resemblance to St. Augustine’s teach- 
ing. Thirdly, there is the distinction between ratio and intel- 
ligentia found in certain twelfth century commentators on 
Boethius, a doctrine fundamentally different from that of St. 
Augustine but externally similar enough to it to be associated 
with it. Finally, there is the doctrine of St. Augustine itself 
being resumed in the text of Peter Lombard’s Sentences and 
being made a part of an important medieval controversy. 
However, at this same period in the late twelfth century, the 
doctrine of ratio superior and ratio infertor began to take almost 
an entirely new form with the introduction of the problem of 


Lombard spoke of the Scriptures in this passage he meant, not the Bible, 
but the sayings of the saints! Cf. St. Thomas, Jn II Sententiis, d. 24, 
expositio secundae partis textus. Mandonnet-Moos edition (Paris, 1929- 
47), II, 635. 

%° Peter Lombard, op. cit., II, d. 24, c. 12: Quaracchi edition, I, 425. 

®*7 For an account of certain phases of this controversy, cf. T. Deman, 
O.P., “Le Péché de sensualité,” Mélanges Mandonnet (Paris, 1932), I, 
264-83. 
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synderesis. The problem of synderesis, of course, as has been 
shown quite conclusively in a recent study, arose from an 
error made by a medieval copyist, who, when transcribing St. 
Jerome’s commentary on the Book of Ezechiel, wrote avvrjpyats 
(conservation) for St. Jerome’s ovveideors (conscience).** The 
error, being introduced into the enormously popular Glossa 
ordinaria, had an unusual success, for a whole new series of 
speculations arose. Since the illustrious Father of the Church 
apparently spoke of ovvrjpyots as the Greek equivalent for 
the “spark of conscience which is not exstinguished,” who 
among the Greeks, the medievals asked, treated this notion ? 
(St. Albert the Great ascribed the doctrine to the Platonists.*’) 
What was the precise nature of this power—which they now 
called synderesis ? 

Because of St. Jerome’s description of synderesis as being 
the inextinguishable spark of conscience, some medieval writers 
immediately concluded that it was very likely the same as the 
higher part of the reason described by St. Augustine, the part 
which is turned towards God and the eternal truths. This, 
significantly, was the position taken in the first known commen- 
tary on Peter Lombard’s Sententiae, which is attributed to Udo 
and seems to have been composed between 1160 and 1165.'° 
Referring to the text from St. Augustine’s De Trinitate cited 


*8 The copyist’s error was brought to light by a study of early manu- 
scripts of St. Jerome’s commentary on Ezechiel made by the late J. De 
Blic, 8. J., “ Syndérése ou conscience?” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, 
XV (1949), 146-57. For a short account of the history of the Glossa 
ordinaria, into which the error seems to have been first introduced, cf. 
the same author, “ L’Oeuvre exégétique de Walafrid Strabon et la Glossa 
ordinaria,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, XVI (1949), 
5-28. The text of St. Jerome can be found in his Commentaria in Hze- 
chielem, I, 1: PL 25, 22. 

°° St. Albert the Great, De anima, III, Tr. IV, c. 10: Borgnet edition V, 
p. 409: “ Pars intellectus coniuncta huiusmodi habitui ab antiquis Pla- 
tonicis synderesis vocata est.” 

100 JT), Odon Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux wiie et wiiie siécles (Lou- 
vain, 1942-49), tome 2: Problémes de morale, part 1, p. 106. 
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by Peter Lombard, Udo declared that the upper part of the 
reason is to be identified with synderesis, and synderesis can be 
said to be the inexstiaguishable spark of conscience, for, even 
when a man consents to an evil action, his conscience (the upper 
part of his reason), still reproaches him.*” 

A slightly different position was taken by William of Auxerre 
(d. 1237). In his Summa aurea, he divides the ratio into a 
pars superior and pars inferior, identifying the former with 
synderesis. The pars superior, he continues, is that part of the 
reason which, as it were, keeps its gaze upon itself in so far as 
it is an image of God, the source of all truth; and as long as a 
man follows the dictates of this part of his reason, he will never 
sin.*°* Essentially the same theory was taught by Gauthier of 
Chateau-Thierry (d. 1249) and by Hugh of St. Cher (d. 
1263).2°8 

Richard Fishacre (d. 1248), however, refused to identify 
synderesis with the pars superior rationis, but, nevertheless, 
he still linked the two closely together. Accordingly to Richard, 
the first Dominican Master at Oxford, the higher part of the 
reason contains two powers, namely, synderesis and conscience. 
When the soul turns to God and to the moral truths contained 
in God, the power of synderesis becomes operative; but it is the 
power of conscience that is active when the soul turns to itself 


101 Cf. text cited by Lottin, ibid., pp. 107-08. 

102 William of Auxerre, Summa aurea, text cited by Lottin, op. cit., p. 
125, ft.n. 1: “Nobis videtur sine praejudicio quod sinderesis est superior 
pars rationis et ipsa aliquando peccat.... Sed notandum quod ratio 
habet duas habet vias. Unam qua incipit a prima forma et secundum 
quod in ea videt regit se. Cum enim ipsa sit vera imago Dei, in se videt 
Deum, in quo videt veram justitiam, veram mansuetudinem. ... Si homo 
hane viam sequeretur, nunquam peccaret.... Habet ratio aliam viam 
cum incipit discretionem suam a sensibilibus; et secundum hance viam 
potest decipi per rationes sensibilium apparentes. ... Cum enim ratio 
inferior per errorem decipitur, si sinderesis consulit primam formam, 
statim corrigit inferiorem partem rationis.” 

108 Cf. Lottin, op. cit., pp. 127, 188-89. 
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and reads the same moral truths imprinted there.*** Similar 
doctrine was held by Roland of Cremona (d. 1259).*°° 

The teaching of John of La Rochelle (d. 1245) on this 
matter, however, is especially interesting. First of all, he agrees 
with William of Auxerre that synderesis is identical with the 
ratio superior; but, on the other hand, he insists with Richard 
Fishacre that synderests must be distinguished from conscience 
—a distinction which, he felt, William of Auxerre failed to 
make explicit.*” Secondly, in his Summa de anima, he accepts 
the Avicennan theory of duplex facies animae (in a modified 
form, of course). Yet, apparently in an effort to bring this 
theory closer to St. Augustine’s, he speaks, not of facies sursum 
and facies deorsum, but of facies superior and facies inferior /* 
Finally, in a text obviously derived from William of Auxerre, 
he divides the higher part of the reason according to its “ two 
ways” or two activities. Its activity related to God is syn- 


deresis; its activity related to sense knowledge is conscience.*” 


104 Richard Fishacre, In II Sententiis, d. 24: text cited by Lottin, op. cit., 
p. 203: “ Dico ergo quod synderesis est anima vel aspectus mentis intuens 
regulas veritatis in Deo. ... Insuper mens in seipsam conversa habentem 
regulas sibi inscriptas et eas intuens in seipsa, conscientia dicitur. . . 
Igitur in nostro superiori rationis sunt duo, scilicet synderesis et consci- 
entia.” 

10 Cf. Lottin, op. cit., tome 1: Problémes de psychologie, pp. 104-05. 

106 Cf. text cited by Lottin, ibid., tome 2: Problémes de morale, part 1, 


p- 171. 
107 John of La Rochelle, Summa de anima, I, 43: “ [Solvuntur objec- 
tiones contra immortalitatem] ... distinguendo faciem virtutis intel- 


lectivae duplicem, scl., inferiorem et superiorem, inferiorem quae illu- 
minatur et perficitur per comparationem ad sensibilia . .. [superior] 
illuminatur a prima veritate.” Cited by J. Rohmer, “Sur la doctrine 
franciscaine des deux faces de l’Ame,”’ Archives d’histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen dge, II (1927), 74. 

108 John of La Rochelle, Summa de vitiis: text cited by Lottin, op. cit., 
tome 2: Problémes de morale, part 1, p. 169: “ Superior pars rationis duas 
habet vias; unam qua [sic] recipit a prima forma, de qua forma loquitur 
Augustinus dicens: mens immediate Deo supponitur ita ut, nulla inter- 
posita natura, ab ipsa veritate formetur; secundum hoc homo est imago 
Dei, in qua imagine videt primum verum; in qua et videt iustitiam veram, 
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These, then, were the general problems concerning the ratio 
superior and ratio inferior when St. Albert the Great, St. 
Bonaventure, and St. Thomas came to treat the subject. 


III 


The preceding pages do not pretend to be a complete or an 
exhaustive account of the sources and the development of the 
doctrine of ratio superior and ratio inferior; but it is hoped 
that they will cast some more light on the theory as it is found 
at the height of the thirteenth century. First of all, this brief 
history seems to answer—in part, at least—the puzzling question 
of why the ratio superior and ratio inferior, which, after all, 
plays a relatively minor role in the writings of St. Augustine, 
was given so much attention in the thirteenth century. St. 
Anselm, who died in 1109, and whose works show a profound 
knowledge of St. Augustine’s De Trinitate, passes over the 
doctrine in silence, striking testimony, it seems, to the fact that 
it was only later and because of new, extrinsic influences that 
concerted attention was brought to bear on St. Augustine’s 
teaching. 

Secondly, the historical association of Avicenna’s theory of 
duplex facies antmae with St. Augustine’s theory explains the 
rather strange language which some writers in the thirteenth 
century often use in their description of the ratio superior and 
ratio inferior. If this association is kept in mind, certain pas- 
sages, such as the following from the works of St. Bonaventure, 
become far clearer : 


Iste [Deus] commutat faciem exteriorem prius commutando interiorem, 
id est, ad se eam convertendo. Facies enim animae est superior portio 


mansuetudinem, et cetera omnia quae sunt iuris naturalis. Si hance viam 
teneret, nunquam pecearet. ... Habet etiam aliam viam per quam susci- 
pit ab inferiori, scilicet ab experimentis sensibilium; secundum hance viam 
potest decipi per rationes sensibilium apparentes. . . .” Compare this text 
with the passage from William of Auxerre cited above in ft.n. 102. 


| 
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rationis, qua nata est videre Deum. Hane faciem commutat solus 
Deus... 


Thirdly, Peter Lombard’s insistence on the role played by 
the lower and higher parts of the reason in repelling carnal 
thoughts, and the later association of the higher part of the 
reason with synderests seem to explain the problem of why the 
speculative activity of the two ratio’s was often ignored in the 
thirteenth century—and sometimes denied. This latter tendency 
is found, for example, in the early writings of St. Albert the 
Great, who denied in his commentary on the Sentences that the 
higher and lower parts of the reason have any speculative 
activity whatsoever: 


Sine praejudicio videtur mihi esse concedendum quod ratio quae hic 
dividitur ab Augustino dicit totum quo perficitur motus ex parte animae 
rationalis secundum rationem practicam et appetitum voluntatis, sed 
tamen principaliter quoad rationem practicam, sic etiam dictum est de 


sensualitate.12° 


In the same work, St. Albert similarly reduces the sapientia of 
the higher part of the reason and the scientia of the lower part 
to practical virtues."** St. Thomas was not immune from this 
tendency, although his position in his own commentary on the 
Sentences is far more moderate. He does not deny that the 
ratio superior and ratio inferior have a speculative role, but 
he obviously feels that the form the question has taken in Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences calls for a discussion of their practical 
function only: “ Ratio hic accipitur quae hoc modo se habet ad 


10° St. Bonaventure, Commentarium in Ecclesiasten, ch. 8, v. 1: (Qua- 
racchi, 1882-1902), VI, 65. 

110 St. Albert the Great, In II Sententiis, d. 24, F., a. 10, sol.: Borgnet 
edition XXVII, 408. 

111 Tbid., a. 11: Borgnet edition XXVII, 409. However, in his Summa 
theologiae, which he never lived to finish, St. Albert restored speculative 
functions to both ratio’s. Cf. Summa theologiae, II, tr. 15, q. 93, m. 3, 
sol.: Borgnet edition XXXIII, p. 204. 
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voluntatem et liberum arbitrium. And, significantly, the 


principle he gives here for denying a real distinction between 
the two ratvo’s is that both terminate in a practical conclusion— 
the very same principle used by St. Albert the Great.*** 
Finally, the neo-Platonie origins of St. Augustine’s doctrine 
and of the doctrines which tended to merge with it help to 
explain the difficulties, the hesitations, and the incertitudes of 
St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas as they tried to find a 
place for the ratio superior and ratio inferior within the frame- 
work of their own Aristotelian theories. For example, at times 
St. Albert and St. Thomas almost seem to reduce the ratio 
superior from its originally sublime role of contemplating 


eternal truths to the very mundane role of an Aristotelian 


4 


ratio particularis.*** And, in his De veritate, while not forget- 


ting that according to St. Augustine the ratio superior has for 
its primary object only what is eternal and immutable, and for 
its proper virtue wisdom of the highest causes, St. Thomas is 
forced to point out, by the logic of his own basic positions, that 


112 St. Thomas, Jn II Sententiis, d. 24, q. 2, a. 2, sol.: Mandonnet-Moos 
edition ITI, 605. 

118 St. Thomas writes—ibid., ad 5: Mandonnet-Moos edition II, 608— 
“ Officia autem rationis superioris et inferioris non differunt penes diver- 
sam rationem objecti, cum utrumque operabilia consideret, sed penes di- 
versam rationem medii. .. .” Cf. St. Albert the Great, In II Sententiis, 
d. 24, F., a. 11, sol.: Borgnet edition XXVII, 409: “ Ambae rationes, 
humanae scilicet et divinae, sunt respicientes ad eadem operabilia: et ideo 
dispartiuntur in officio regiminis et recti per habitus istos: sed idem habent 
opus et objectum, licet non eamdem rationem operis attendant. . . .” 

114E.g., St. Albert the Great, In II Sententiis, d. 24, F., a. 14, nota: 
Borgnet edition XXVII, 414; St. Thomas, De ver., XVII, 2, c. The ten- 
dency of the Augustinian doctrine of ratio superior and ratio inferior to 
be swallowed up by Aristotelian psychology is even more marked in the 
anonymous Isagoge in libros De anima, long thought to be the work of St. 
Albert the Great but probably the work of one of his commentators. Here 
the upper part of the reason is made the intellectus agens and the lower 
part the intellectus possibilis. Cf. Isagoge in libros De anima, ch. 31: 
contained in the Borgnet edition of St. Albert the Great's Opera omnia, 
V, 534. Cf. also P. Meersseman, Introductio in opera omnia beati Alberti 
Magni, O. P. (Bruges, 1931), pp. 130 ff. 
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since the ratio superior is related to man’s free, contingent acts, 


“Non ex toto separatur a ratiocinativo vel opinativo”!** 


Again, when the argument is given that the pagans sin only 


against the dictates of their ratio inferior inasmuch as their 
rules of morality are based upon created norms, he criticizes the 
whole argument severely, but, in doing so, is forced to abandon 
the entire theory of ratio superior and ratio inferior as conceived 
by St. Augustine. His criticism of the argument is as follows: 
Procedit enim ae si gentilis secundum superiorem rationem peccare non 
posset. Nullus enim est qui non aestimet in aliquo esse finem humanae 


vitae: et cum ex illo deliberationem accipit, ad rationem superiorem 
pertinet.17¢ 


In other words, for St. Thomas it is not only the eternal law or 
the eternal truths that can be contemplated by the ratio superior 
but also any created object—real or imaginary, true or false— 
which a man may choose as his final end and, consequently, as 
the ultimate basis for his judgments of value. What a difference 
lies here between the ratio superior of St. Thomas and that of 
St. Augustine with its gaze fixed upon the eternal and immutable 


reasons! 


IV 


The history, then, of the doctrine of ratio superior and ratio 
inferior is not only of great intrinsic interest, but it also aids 
us considerably to appreciate the forms it took in the thirteenth’ 
century. We have outlined above only a few effects of the 
doctrine’s association with such extrinsic problems as duplex 
facies animae, delectatio morosa, and synderesis: a detailed 
study of texts in St. Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure, and 
St. Thomas would show even more strikingly the effects of this 


115 St. Thomas, De ver., XV, 2, ad 3. 
116 Tbid., 4, ad finem: “ Rationes in contrarium concedimus... . 
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" The present article is intended to point out 


association.** 
merely in a general way the sources of a theory which occupied 
the attention of the great geniuses of the thirteenth century and 
thus provide the modern reader of their works with a more 
critical understanding of the forms this theory often took during 


that period. 
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117 We have attempted such a study in an unpublished dissertation, The 
Doctrine of Ratio Inferior and Ratio Superior in the Works of St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas Aquinas (Louvain, 1953). 
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** (YOPHISTRY,” Jacques Maritain tells us, “is not a 

system of ideas, but a vicious attitude of the mind.” * 
If so, the sophist is certainly not a philosopher, a lover of 
wisdom. Always sophistry has represented a mortal challenge 
to the very existence of philosophy. The philosopher, to be 
a philosopher, must hunt down his adversary and destroy him. 
It was so in the time of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

But who is the sophist, and how is he to be distinguished 
from the philosopher? This is a question which does not admit 
of an easy answer. Indeed, Plato believed that really to answer 
this question would be to succeed in the great hunt we have just 
mentioned. The Platonic hunt for the sophist is conducted not 
only in the great dialogue, the Sophist, where it reaches its 
climax, but throughout Plato’s writings. It becomes, as it pro- 
gresses, the dialectic of predication. 

It was no accident that Plato wrote the Sophist before the 
Statesman, and the projected, but never written dialogue on the 
Philosopher. For until the sophist is caught, there can be no 
true statesman, and no real philosopher. Between the sophist 
and the philosopher there is, Plato tells us, “ an interval which 


”? But the geometrical sci- 


no geometrical ratio can express. 
ence which Eudoxus and Theaetetus, Plato’s fellow workers 
in the Academy, had founded comprehended in ratios both 
commensurable and incommensurable magnitudes. Is there any 
science which can distinguish between true knowing and that 


kind which is only a false image or simulacrum of it? Only 


1 J. Maritain, An Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
in d.), p. 65. 
* Statesman, 257. 
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with such a science could there be the Socratic wisdom of kuow- 
ing that (or what) we do not know. For, as Plato says in the 
Charmides,* the science of science will also be the science of the 
absence of science. The assumption that a science of science 
and of its absence is possible, or even meaningful, is not borne 
out by the argument in the Charmides. In this very early 
dialogue, Socrates is not sure whether this “ dream of wisdom ” 
comes through the horn or the ivory gate.* But unless the 
dream be somehow true, there will be no philosopher kings and 
no Republic, either possibly or actually. Unless there can be 
found some true expression of the interval, or difference in 
kind, between the philosopher and the sophist, there will be no 
philosopher. The very existence of philosophy depends upon 
the possibility of catching the sophist in a net of true definition, 
which will differentiate him from those who truly know. 
Unless, therefore, the great hunt succeeds, there will be no 
dialectic which is more than eristic and no knowledge which 
is more than opinion. 


II 


The story of the hunt begins with Socrates. I think it can 
be said that Plato had considered Socrates as having only 
opinion—true opinion, to be sure, but not knowledge in the very 
highest sense. Socrates’ professions of ignorance were not dis- 
honest, or even merely ironic. He meant them. But what, then, 
was Socratic dialectic, and how did it differ from sophistic 
eristic? This is not an easy question, nor are there any simple 
answers. 

One of the “ definitions ” of the sophistic art which Plato 
gives is that it is the “cross-questioning of empty conceit of 
wisdom.” ® Such an art is purification of the soul by education, 
and as so defined it is “‘ nobly descended ” indeed. Socrates was 

Charmides, 166-7. 


Ibid., 173. 
5 Sophist, 231 B. 
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surely such a physician of the soul, purging it of ignorance 
which masks as knowledge. Unlike many practitioners of this 
art, Socrates taught without pay, but this is an insufficient 
differentia. To many Athenians, as we can see from Aris- 
tophanes’ Clouds, there appeared no difference at all between 
the sort of thing Socrates was doing and the eristic games of 
verbal dispute and quibbling. But there is an important differ- 
ence in motivation. Socratic cross-examination and refutation 
is a means to the kind of knowledge which is virtue. As D. S. 
Mackay remarks, it is saved by its connection with the ethical 
aims of the protreptic discourse from being merely verbal 
gymnastic, in which no statement can be true because none can 
be false.® But the question still remains: is there any difference 
save subjective motivation between the sophistic art and So- 
cratic dialectic ? 

The pivotal question, upon which everything hinges, is raised 
by Euthydemus; in the dialogue named after him. In the course 
of his exhibition of eristic skill, Euthydemus asks: how can 
there be such a thing as falsehood? A man says whatever he 
does say, hence all speech is of things as they are, and no one 
can say the thing that is not.’ The sophist, in defending this 
doctrine will wear, as circumstances demand, the masks of 
Heraclitean or Eleatic. The sophist as Heraclitean appears in 
the Cratylus and in the first hypothesis of the Theaetetus. The 
sophist as Eleatic stands with Parmenides in his insistence 
that non-being is “ unthinkable,” and hence unspeakable. For 
Plato, as we shall see, no final answer to Euthydemus’ question 
is possible save in terms of a diorismos or limiting condition 
which will enable us to assert that non-being both exists and is 
distinct from true being. But the Platonic Socrates of the dia- 
logues seems to be unaware of such a solution, which, when 
it comes, is put into the mouth of an Eleatic stranger in the 


*D. S. Mackay (Berkeley, 1937), XX, 139. 
7 Huthydemus, 285 D. 
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Sophist. But before discussing this final Platonic answer, we 
must first consider that which Plato attributes to Socrates. 

Mackay is certainly right in pointing out that Euthydemus 
cannot be answered if we are limited strictly to the analysis of 
language and opinion.*. The Cratylus shows the impossibility 
of finding a definitive answer simply from language, although 
Socrates tells Cratylus that in spite of the doctrine of the im- 
possibility of falsehood, there have been “ plenty of liars in all 
ages.” ° But Socratic dialectic is enlightened by the Good, that 
sun of the intelligible world. The really great difficulty about 
“the science of science and of its absence” which troubled 
Socrates in the Charmides is that he was not yet certain whether 
such wisdom, even if possible, is about good and evil.*° Unless 
there is a science of the good, all other kinds of knowledge, 
including the knowing about knowing, are of no use. The reso- 
lution of this problem for the Platonic Socrates in the Republic 
is a dialectic which ascends to the Good, as the first principle of 
the whole, and descends from it again, moving always in the 
light of the Good.” By itself, when not illumined by the sun 
of the Good, no “ science ”’ is strictly true, or is really science.** 
It is hypothetical only, a substitute for the truth, and its objects 
are only shadows or false images of the true realities. In the 
Republic, then, the art of the sophist is carried out in the cave, 
by men who are not properly seeking the Good, and do not live 
in its light, or in the remembrance of its light. The true Forms, 
with which the dialectic which is not sophistry begins, through 
which it moves, and upon which it ends,** are seen or remem- 
bered only because they are illumined by the Good. Indeed, 
they have their very being from the Good.'* The subject-matter 
of sophistry cannot be true being, but only distorted images or 
simulacra of it. 


®*D. 8S. Mackay, op. cit., p. 139. 12 Thid., 508-9. 
®° Cratylus, 429. 18 Thid., 511. 
1° Charmides, 174. 14 Thid., 509 B. 


11 Republic, Bks. VI-VII. 
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The reason why the Platonic search for the sophist is not 
ended at this point will be clearer if we examine this position, 
reached in the seventh book of the Republic, in greater detail. 
Hypotheses are first to be tested for internal consistency. But 
this is a descending process of inference, deducing theorems 
from assumed postulates. The true descent can be made only 
in the light of the Good. Dialectic properly begins only with 
the ascent from hypotheses, to higher principles of explanation, 
until the first principle of the whole is reached in “ the restrain- 
ing power of the Good.” This first principle is above hy- 
pothesis, and requires no further explanation. The insight into 
the Good will illuminate the proper virtue and form of each 
thing, and this insight is the guarantee of true definitions. But 
such a position is open at once to the charge of circularity. 
As Mackay points out, if this moral insight (@pdvyers) is itself 
only a postulate of Socrates’ method, the following circle re- 
sults: “ The Good is a necessary condition of wisdom, and 
wisdom is knowledge. But knowledge of what. Of the 
Good?” *° Plato was well aware of this circle, as a passage in 
the seventh book of the Republic testifies.*® 

There is another equally serious problem which arises out of 
the theory in the Republic of the ascending and the descending 
dialectic of the Good. It threatens to undermine the great 
cardinal Platonic principle of the irreducible difference between 
the objects of knowledge and opinion, a difference insisted upon 
in the Republic itself *’ as well as in the Timaeus.* Plato 
indeed says in the Republic that true dialectic begins and ends 
with Forms.*® But if Plato meant that the insight into the 
Good which that true dialectic presupposes is, as Mackay puts 
it, “the revelation of an absolute certainty from which every- 


15D. S. Mackay, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 
16 Republic, 505. 

17 Tbhid., V, 478. 

18 Timaeus, 52. 

1® Republic, VI, 511. 
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thing followed with formal necessity, then it was theoretically 
impossible that anything false could come into existence.” *° 
We are back at the old question, how can opinion be false? The 
task of the Platonic dialectic, according to A. E. Taylor, is to 
transform all “ truths of fact ” into “truths of reason.” Taylor 
believes that this means the reduction of the natural sciences 
to geometry, of mathematics to logic, and finally of everything 
into what Burnet has called a kind of “ teleological algebra.” ™ 
The “necessity ” of which Plato speaks in the Timaeus would 
be completely persuaded by reason. There would cease to be 
any really material principle in Plato’s cosmos. I think Tay- 
lor’s interpretation is untenable, but in any event the dialectic of 
the Good in the Republic has failed to make the existence of 
falsity intelligible. The sophist has slipped away, and before 
Plato can be on his trail again the fundamental re-examination 
of the nature of knowledge and opinion which we find in the 
Theaetetus is necessary. 

In the Theaetetus, three hypotheses as to the nature of knowl- 
edge are examined. Knowledge is defined in the first as per- 
ception, in the second as true opinion, and in the last as true 
opinion grounded on sufficient reasons. All three are rejected 
as unsatisfactory. The reasons for the rejection of the third 
hypothesis, which is Socrates’ own in the Meno,” are especially 
interesting. It would make all rational inquiry move in a circle, 
restating in the conclusions what was already assumed in the 
premisses. If we say that the rational explanation which 
grounds a true opinion and makes it knowledge is the addition 
of the difference and distinguishing characteristic of each thing, 
then we are giving a circular definition. “ But how utterly 
foolish,” Socrates says, “ when we are asking what is knowl- 
edge, that the reply should only be, right opinion with knowl- 


9) 23 


edge of difference or of anything. 


201). S. Mackay, op. cit., p. 140. 
*1 A. Taylor, Plato: the Man and his Work (New York, 1936), pp. 293-94. 
22 Meno, 97 D-E. 23 Theaetetus, 210. 
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Another way of stating the paradox implicit in the theory 
that knowledge is reason (Adéyos) added to right opinion is 
Socrates’ description of this theory in the “dream” of letters 
and syllables,* a favorite figure in Plato, and one which re- 
appears in the Sophist 252E-253D to illustrate the dialectical 
connection of the forms themselves. The primary elements, or 
letters, out of which the world is made, as being single in 
form and imdivisible, are each unique terms, “ different and 
alien” from the others. Their unique differences cannot be 
expressed by any predicates. We cannot say of each alone by 
itself even that it is, or is not, for these are predicates belong- 
ing to other things as well. To give an element a rational ex- 
planation of its own is to explain it apart from everything 
else.*® Each alone by itself can only be named. It is “ irrational 
and unknowable.” *° The elements are like things known by the 
senses; they are the objects of right opinion but not of knowl- 
edge. Definitions and reason would seem to be possible only 
with “ syllables,” or aggregates of elements, which become, as 
Catesby Taliaferro remarks,’ as predicates or functions of 
unity. But how can an aggregate of irrational terms be itself 
rational? The totality of elements must be of the same nature 
as the elements themselves, no matter whether we consider the 
totality as itself one and indivisible or as composed of elements. 
As Taliaferro says,”* the emergence of rational from irrational, 
of reason from sense, of predicates from final subjects, seems 
contradictory. Moreover, a problem which is never thereafter 
to desert Plato has been clearly stated in this figure of letters 
and syllables. How can the wnique being of anything in itself 
ever enter into knowledge and definition? The terrible force of 
this question is the key to the Parmenides. 


24 Thid., 201, E-210. Cf. also Statesman, 277-78. 

25 Theaetetus, 202 A. 26 Thid., 205 C. 

*7R. Taliaferro, “ Plato and the Liberal Arts,” THE New ScHOLASTICISM, 
XI (1937), 310-11. 

28 Ibid, 
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But the kind of knowledge which Socrates was seeking by his 
method was certainly this “ true opinion grounded on sufficient 
reasons.” It is explicitly stated to be in the Meno, 97 D-E. The 
last words of Socrates, therefore, in Theaetetus 210 C, when the 
failure of the third and final hypothesis is evident, are: “‘ These 
are the limits of my art; I can no further go.” 

Hence it was essential for Plato to make a new beginning 
in the hunt to capture the sophist. The nature of dialectic had 
to be restated in such a way that it can show how opinion can 
be false. Dialectic must become more than “ true opinion with 
rational explanation.” To do this, it was necessary for Plato 
to come to grips with the really fundamental problem of predi- 
cation, which is disguised in the Platonic dialogues as the 
problem of participation. This was the greatest crisis of all. 


III 


The theory of Forms in the earlier dialogues developed out 
of the search for the one beauty, the one justice, and so on. 
The many beautiful things, and the many just, will in some 
point of view be found ugly and unjust, so that they are like 
“punning riddles,” having a place between being and non- 
being.” The many visible things become great or small or 
beautiful by participation, but the philosopher is, according to 
the Republic, a man who recognizes the one beauty, and the one 
justice, and is “ able to distinguish the idea from the objects 
which participate in the idea, neither putting the objects in 
the place of the idea nor the idea in the place of the objects.” *° 
Socrates, at the beginning of the Parmenides, makes the same 
distinction. The many things which partake of the ideas have 
opposite qualities, and partake of opposite ideas. This does 
not seem a paradox, but only a truism. But what if the ideas 
themselves should, by participating of opposite forms, in some 
point of view both be and not be, both be one and not be one, 


2° Republic, V, 479. 8° Thid., V, 476. 
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same and not the same, and so on? Would not such a relativity 


of ideas make them into ‘ 


‘punning riddles ” too, intermediate 
between true being and non-being, and hence the subject-matter 
not of knowledge, but of opinion? Or perhaps, since being 
itself would in some sense not exist, if this were true, no being 
would remain as the object of knowledge at all. Hence Socrates 
professes amazement, in the first part of the Parmenides, at the 
hypothesis that the ideas themselves should have opposite quali- 
ties in the same way as sensible things: “ If . . . someone were 
to abstract ssmple notions of like, unlike, one, many, rest, 
motion, and similar ideas, and then to show that these admit of 
admixture and separation in themselves, I should be very much 
astonished.” ** The ideas apprehended by reason cannot possi- 
bly, Socrates believes, show “ the same puzzle and entanglement 
found in visible objects.” ** The “ simple ideas ” cannot partici- 
pate in each other. But if these supposedly simple ideas cannot 
be predicated of one another at all, it is useless to seek the 
reason for truth and falsity in discourse and opinion in the 
higher sphere of the Forms. Discourse and opinion are ex- 
istences—this is the point of Euthydemus’ question—but how 
can that which is be false, or not be? In order to show that 
falsity or non-being can mingle with opinion and discourse, it 
was first necessary to show that the highest forms actually could 
combine with one another, something the Platonic Socrates 
could not envisage without wonder. Thus the task of the dia- 
logue, the Sophist, is set—but the resulting restatement of 
dialectic as the knowledge of the possible modes of participating 


in each other of the forms is done, not by Socrates, but by an 


Eleatic Stranger. The inference can only be that this new 
dialectic is not Socratic, and that it is the consequence of a 
crisis in Socratic dialectic which the Platonic Socrates himself 
does not resolve. Nor does Socrates himself conduct the inquiry 
into the eight hypotheses of the second part of the Parmenides. 


Parmenides, 129. Tbid., 130. 
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The second part of the Parmenides is generally considered 
almost hopelessly unintelligible, and, indeed, it is so unless some 
very important clues which Plato has left in his trail are fol- 
lowed. One I have already mentioned. It is Socrates’ insistence, 
at the beginning of the dialogue, that he could not conceive 
how the Forms-in-themselves, as simple, indivisible unities, 
could participate in each other. The paradoxes of the first part 
of the dialogue are aimed at showing that if the Forms are 
really only such indivisible unities, it is impossible to conceive 
how other things could possibly participate in them. But are 
they only indivisible unities ? 

In considering the eight hypotheses, it must be clear first of 
all that, as Cornford has pointed out,** two very different kinds 
of unity are being investigated—the One-in-itself (7d €v dmdds), 
which is the subject of the first, fourth, sixth, and eighth 
hypotheses, and the One-as-being (76 év 6v), which is the subject 
of the second, third, fifth, and seventh hypotheses. The hy- 
potheses concerned with one-in-itself merely demonstrate what 
Socrates had said about the impossibility of the simple, indi- 
visible forms mingling with one another. This is true—but 
there is a further consequence. That which is simply one and 
nothing else cannot exist, or participate in being, for this would 
make it not simply one, but two. Even to say that it is not-being 
is too much. It cannot be one. We may sum up the hypotheses 
based upon the one-in-itself as concluding: If one-in-itself or 
if no one-in-itself, in either case nothing can be predicated of it 
or of the others. The Platonic ywpuryds or separation seems to 
be at once fatal, and yet necessary to discourse. The resolution 


of this paradox will be the work of the Sophist. This conse- 


quence is usually regarded as catastrophic for the Eleatic 
metaphysics, so that there is thought to be a kind of malicious 
irony in Parmenides himself being depicted as drawing it. But 
it is usually overlooked that the consequence is just as catas- 


** F, Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp. 109-17. 
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trophic to what Aristotle calls the “ original ” theory of Forms 
and of dialectic which seems to be that of the earlier dialogues. 
It is certainly revolutionary in relation to the earlier doctrine 
that such Forms could not intermingle. They cannot, indeed, 
but neither can they exist or enter discourse. They become 
absolute surds, just like the letters or elements of Socrates’ 
“dream” in the Theaetetus, of which nothing can be signifi- 
cantly affirmed or denied. The one-in-itself, as simply one and 
nothing else, is neither a whole nor a part of a whole, neither 
same nor different, neither in motion nor in rest. The original 
doctrine of absolute Forms, the position of the “Friends of the 
Forms” of the Sophist, had ended in the suicide of discourse. 
They could not be participated in by other things, and remain 
only indivisible unities; and if they remained only indivisible 
unities, they could not participate in each other, and hence 
could not be said to exist. As Plato was to say later in the 
Philebus, “for any class to be alone, solitary, and unalloyed is 


84 


not altogether possible. 


But if we take the one-as-being, what happens? Then the 


forms become, like visible things, “‘ punning riddles.” They 
partake of opposites, in different relations. This is precisely the 
result which Socrates could not envisage without astonishment. 
From the second and third hypotheses, the consequence is drawn 
that if one-as-being is, everything can be predicated of it, and of 
the others. Even if one-as-being is not, everything can still be 
predicated of it, for this simply means that being in a sense par- 
takes of non-being, since it is not whatever can be truly denied 
of it. It only follows, however, from this hypothesis that each 
of the pairs of opposites apparently, and “ from a distant view ” 
ean be predicated of the others. If one-as-being is not, there 
will ke no one from which the others can differ, therefore they 
must differ from each other. They must, in this case, be infinite 
assemblages (dyxor), not different wnits. Each different infinite 


34 Philebus, 63 B. 
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assemblage will falsely seem to be one, and will seem to be a 
definite number, and so on. Perhaps we should recognize here 
the Indeterminate Dyad or indefinite plurality of the oral 
teaching of Plato, considered by itself apart from the mixture 
with the One which generates being. It suggests also the space 
or receptacle of the Timaeus, which can be apprehended, Plato 
tells us there, only by a kind of “ spurious reason.” It is said 
to be “ hardly real,” and that we behold it “as in a dream,” 


though without the help of sense.* 


However this may be, in 
general we may say of the hypothesis of the one-as-being that 
as a consequence of it, non-being has finally entered the realm 
of the forms itself. There is relative non-being in each of the 
Forms itself, just as there is in the visible world. As we will see 
more clearly in the Sophist, this makes predication possible, but 
at the cost of the older version of the Forms. The One-as-being 
is not an absolutely simple and indivisible essence. Unlike the 
one-in-itself, it is capable of discrimination and comparison, and 
each of the main pairs of opposites may be predicated of it, in 
different relations. But because of this, it is not absolute unity, 
but is both one and many, same and other, bounded and un- 
bounded, being and non-being. These consequences follow for 
Plato not by eristic manipulation and equivocation, but by real 
necessity. A major revolution in Plato’s thought is signalized 
by the Parmenides. 


IV 


With this as background, how does Plato, speaking no longer 
through Socrates but as the Eleatic Stranger, go about to 
catch the sophist in the great climactic dialogue named after 
the quarry? The question which had to be answered, and 
which “ the friends of the ideas” had failed to answer, is the 
old one, how can opinion be false? In the Theaetetus, the 
sophist appears as the apostle of Heraclitus and the flux, and 


of a universal relativism. It follows from such a position “ that 


35 Timaeus, 52 A. 
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there is no one self-existent thing, but everything is becoming 
and in relation; and being must be altogether abolished.” * 
Thus, for the sophist-as-Heraclitean, being is lost and dissolved 
in the flux of becoming, and cannot even be spoken of. Since 
we can hardly speak without using the term, “ out of habit and 
ignorance,” the semantic purification the ancient sophists and 
modern positivists demand would leave us no alternative but 
silence and the vegetable life. If there is no being, but only 
becoming, all opinions are equally true, which is to say that 
there is no truth, because no falsity. It makes little difference 
whether man, or the dog-faced baboon is the measure of all 
things. 

In the Sophist, the sophist is more subtle. He hides himself 
behind the great Parmenides of Elea, the prophet of Being, 
who had delivered the famous oracle: “ Never let this thought 
prevail, that non-being is; but keep your mind from this way of 


investigation.” 


But it is difficult, as the Stranger points out to 
Theaetetus, to understand how a man can say or think that 
falsehood really exists, and not contradict himself. For “ this 
statement involves the bold assumption that non-being exists, for 
otherwise falsehood could not come into existence.” ** Since the 
hunt for the sophist must drive its quarry into the class of false 
image makers, if he is to be caught we must say and prove that 


non-being exists. 


The definition of being as power (Svvamis) in the Sophist is 


often considered as an anomaly not to be explained in Plato’s 
thought. Or else it is simply passed by in silence by commenta- 
tors rapt in the vision of immobile absolute forms, and unable 
to see any Plato except the mythical Plato of histories of phi- 
losophy. But it is not an anomaly or a passing fancy. It is 
simply an extension of the principles of the dialectical revolu- 
tion which the Parmenides celebrates. It is developed in the 
Sophist out of the discussion of materialism. The materialist 


86 Theaetetus, 157. 87 Sophist, 237 A. 
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is that gross “uninitiated” person who is described in the 
Theaetetus ** as believing that being is only that which he can 
seize with his hands, refusing to admit “that actions or pro- 
cesses or anything invisible can count as real.’”’ He may be said 
to lay hold of subjects and to ignore predicates.** In the 
Sophist he is improved, for the purpose of dialectic, and 
admits the existence of both corporeal and incorporeal things, 
of subjects and predicates. Being as power is then suggested as 
that which is inherent in both. The “friends of the ideas,” 
the Eleatic Stranger says, will not admit this new definition. 
But even these un-Platonie Platonists admit that through per- 
ception we participate in generation, and through thought we 
participate in real being, which they think to be “ unchanged 
and the same.”’ But what is this participation which is assigned 
to both? The “friends of the ideas” reply that neither the 
power of acting or being acted upon is connected with being. 
But surely knowing and being known are active and passive 
conditions. Being, as known by the intelligence, “insofar as it 
is known, is moved, since it is acted upon, which we say cannot 
be the case with that which is in a state of rest.” “° Being is 
not, therefore, fixed and immovable, as the partisans of the 
Forms had naively imagined. For this would involve the shock- 
ing consequence that being is devoid of life and mind. For a 
form to be known by mind, at least by any discursive movement, 
it must be seen in a context of relationships which are other 
than it is in itself. It is no longer at rest, but has “ moved ” 
relative to other things, “ acting ” and “ being acted upon” by 
the others. Motion and that which is moved exist. If there is 
no motion, if the forms do not mingle and become other in 
discourse, there is no mind. 

But on the other hand, if all things are in flux, if ‘he ideas 


have being only in relation to one another, mind is also de- 


Theaetetus, 155 E. 
8° R. Taliaferro, art. cit., p. 303. 
4° Sophist, 248 E. 
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stroyed.** This the “friends of the forms” had always seen; 
in the language of the Cratylus, to believe in the universal flux 
is “ to believe that all things leak like a pot, or imagine that the 
world is a man who has a running at the nose.” *” Being, there- 


fore, must be found between the Scylla and Charybdis of uni- 
versal rest and universal motion, of Parmenides and the 
“ friends of the ideas’ on the one hand and Heraclitus on the 
other. The sophist can hide so that it is impossible to find him 
if we take either extreme position. Hence the Stranger says 
that the philosopher who would honor knowledge, reason, and 
mind must 

refuse to accept the theory of those who say the universe is at rest, 
whether as a unity or in many forms, and must also refuse utterly to 
listen to those who say that being is universal motion; he must quote 
the children’s prayer, “all things immovable and in motion,” and must 
say that being and the universe consist of both.** 


But we must not understand being as simply motion and 
rest in combination. According to its own nature, it is neither, 
and other than both.** Being, then, makes a third, in addition 
to motion and rest, which participate in being, but which must 
be other. The nature of other operates so as to make each form 
other than being.*® But to be other than being is to be not-being. 
At last, then, we have the existence of not-being which was 
needed to restore dialectic, and to catch the sophist. ‘“ So we 
may from this point of view, rightly say of all of them alike 
that they are not; and again, since they partake of being, that 
they are and have being.” *° 

The assertion of the existence of non-being is simply the 
assertion that things really have relationships. The movement 
of discourse is thus established, so that we pass from one form 
to another. As the Stranger says: “ The complete separation 
of each thing from all is the utterly final obliteration of all 


“1 Tbhid., 249 B. Tbid., 250 C. 
“2 Oratylus, 440. Ibid., 256 D-E. 
48 Sophist, 249 C-D. ** Ibid., 256 E. 
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discourse. For our power of discourse is derived from the inter- 
weaving of the classes of ideas with one another.” ** But Plato 
is very far indeed from abandoning his key doctrine of xwpuw- 
pds or separation. Being participates in two forms which ex- 
haust all things, the form in itself, and in relation. Beings, the 
Stranger tells us, “ are always said to be either in themselves 
or in relation.” ** But other and being differ completely.” The 
other of the Sophist, as relative non-being, has no absolute 
nature or essence of its own. As participating in being, its 
essence is radically separated from it. “ The other,” Plato 
writes, 

since it participates in being, is, by reason of this participation, yet 
is not that which it participates, but other, and since it is other than 
being, must inevitably be non-being. But being, in turn, participates 
in the other, and is therefore other than the rest of the classes, and 


since it is other than all of them, it is not each one of them or all the 
rest, but only itself.°° 


There is thus in this new Platonic dialectic a brutal disjunc- 
tion of subject and predicate, of term and relation. About the 
apparent or symbolic subject nothing in the essential order can 
be said. As Plato tells us in the Seventh Epistle, 
the main point is this, that while there are two separate things, the real 
essence and the quality, and the soul seeks to know not the quality 
but the essence, each of the four (name, definition, image and knowl- 
edge) proffers to the soul either in word or in concrete form that 
which is not sought." 


He goes on to say that knowledge is “ essentially defective.” 
The real, non-symbolic subject of Platonic dialectic is non- 
being.** As Taliaferro points out, any predication of this real, 
non-symbolic subject “leaves it as it were untouched.” If 


the highest forms, or any other subjects, are considered in their 


47 Tbid., 259 E. 48 Thid., 255 C. *° Thid., 255 D. 
5° Thid., 259 A-B. 51 Hpistle VII, 343 B-C. 

52 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, ch. 6, 988a, 8-15. 
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relations to one another, we are talking about their relative non- 
being. They are not related, or differentiated in virtue of that 
part of themselves which ts themselves. In this respect they 
remain as incommunicable and mysterious as the one-in-itself 
of the Parmenides. Their predicates are forever alien to them, 
and cannot possibly define or comprehend them. 

We said in the beginning that the diorismos, or limiting con- 
dition, for the Platonic solution to the problem of how opinion 
can be false was to be able to assert both that non-being exists 
and is distinct from true being. Only on these terms, as Plato 
has posed his question, can the sophist be caught. In the 
Sophist, these conditions have been met, but at a terrible cost. 
“ All that is said by any of us,” Plato writes in the Critias, 


99 54 


“can only be imitation and representation. If we speak of 


participation, of the relation between subject and predicate, as 


’ it is an equivocal use of the word, or at 


a kind of “ imitation,’ 
most an enigmatic metaphor. The kind of “ mining” which is 
participation is best illustrated in an actor wearing masks. 
Predicates in Platonic dialectic are always and only masks worn 
by subjects which never appear in discourse. Or, we might say, 
Platonic subjects can never do more than appear. In discourse, 
we only know the masks worn by non-being. It is always other 
than any masks which it wears, and in itself, it is not like the 
mask at all, and not more like one mask than another. I be- 
lieve that the sophist Plato thought he had caught was discourse 
itself, which, if Plato’s theory of predication is correct, is the 
great dissembler. Platonic dialectic is the theatre in which all 
actors, like those in Greek tragedy, wear masks. 

Is this the last word which can be said about human knowl- 
edge? I think not, and Aristotle, who spent twenty years with 
Plato at the Academy, thought not too. But that is another 
story. 


Saint Louis University 
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Natural and Compulsory Movement 


by James A. Weisheipl, O. P. 
HE CONCEPT of nature which-has been expounded * 


necessarily implies a selection or determination of activi- 
ties which are conducive to the well-being of the individual. 
Nature as an active principle is a spontaneous source of pur- 
poseful activities, determined characteristics which are for the 
fulfillment of the individual. Thus carbon does not act in the 
same way as, let us say, helium. Likewise the “ natural” 
receptivities of any physical being are only those which are 
conducive to the well-being of the whole, as was explained. 
Thus if nature both as an active and as a passive principle has 
a determined “ aim,” that is, intrinsic intentionality of purpose, 
there necessarily follows a distinction between those activities 
within the ambit of intentionality and those which are not. 
That is to say, there necessarily follows a distinction between 
“natural” and non-natural activity. In this sense, “ natural ” 
activity would be any characteristic behavior spontaneously 
produced by the body in a particular environment, or at least 
one for which the body has a connatural receptivity in its favor. 
Conversely, non-natural activity would be all movements which 
are foisted upon it from without. These non-natural movements 
may be the result of chance, human control, or violent force. 
The essential characteristic of non-natural or compulsory move- 
ment is that there is no intrinsic intentionality of that activity 
on the part of the being itself. 


> is introduced, such a distinc- 


Whenever the notion of “ aim’ 
tion between natural and non-natural activity necessarily fol- 


lows. Thus, although A. N. Whitehead attacks the Aristotelian 


1J. Weisheipl, “The Concept of Nature,” in THE NEw ScHOLASTICISM 
XXVIII (1954), 377-408. 
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distinction as an unfortunate and hasty classification,’ his own 
principles of philosophy demand this distinction. Whitehead 
maintains the essential self-identity of each individual reality 
in the universe and the self-identity of different types. He 
insists that each unit of reality, which spontaneously creates 
its activity, aims at producing its own individual and typical 
“ self-enjoyment.” By aim Whitehead explicitly acknowledges 
“the exclusion of the boundless wealth of alternative potenti- 
ality, and the inclusion of that definite facter of novelty which 
constitutes the selected way of entertaining those data in that 
process of unification.” * That including of definite factors in 
the process of unification is what Aristotle calls “ natural move- 
ment.” Those potentialities which are intrinsically excluded, 
but which results from an external intrusion, are called non- 
natural by Aristotle. 

This distinction between natural and non-natural movement 
would have no meaning in a world of complete inertia, that is, 
in a world where intrinsic intentionality of purpose is excluded 
—really or philosophically. The relevance of, this distinction 
lies properly in the order of final causality. When final cau- 
sality is denied, the distinction ceases to have any meaning. 

Pierre Duhem’s monumental studies on the precursors of 
Galileo are designed to prove a thesis which has subsequently 
found favor among many historians of modern science. Duhem 
maintains that it was the overthrow of the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between natural and compulsory movement by means of 
the theory of impetus which led to the principle of inertia, the 
corner-stone of modern physics.* Anneliese Maier, however, 


2“ The greatest curse to the progress of science is a hasty classification 
based on trivialities. An example of what I mean is Aristotle’s classifica- 
tion of motions into violent and natural.” A. Whitehead, Hssays in 
Science and Philosophy (London, 1948), pp. 174-5. 

%’ A. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (Cambridge, Eng., 1938), pp. 207-8. 

*P. Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci, 3 vols. (Paris, 1906, 1909, 
1913); Systéme du Monde, 5 vols. (Paris, 1913-17); “ Physics—History 
of,” Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1911), XII, 47-67. Cf. also R. Dugas, 
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maintains that Duhem has exaggerated the role of impetus and 
has partly misrepresented the historical problem.° In fact, 
Maier maintains that the theory of impetus is a natural develop- 
ment of Aristotelian doctrine, and that this theory is very 
different from the principle of inertia proposed in the 17th 
century.° Without delving into this vast subject, it is important 
to consider briefly the theory of impetus and the principle of 
inertia in order to see more clearly the significance of “ natu- 
ral” motion. 


Tue Tueory or Impetus 


The problem of explaining the movement of projectiles and 


every “non-natural” motion inevitably arises in an attempt to 


maintain the reality of nature as a source of determined be- 
havior. The difficulty is to explain the continuation of such 
motion after it has left the source of projection. If the upward 
movement of a stone is not due to the stone itself but to the hand 
which threw it, what is responsible for the continued movement 
after it has left the hand? The principle of sufficient reason 
demands that something be responsible. It is obvious that the 


Histoire de la Mécanique (Neuchatel, 1950), pp. 19-104; H. Butterfield, 
The Origins of Modern Science (London, 1951), pp. 1-14; P. Hoenen, 
Cosmologia, 4th ed. (Rome, 1949), pp. 482-508; E. Whittaker, A History of 
the Theories of Aether and Electricity (London, 1951), I, 1-6; R. Masi, 
“Nota sulla storia del principio d’inerzia,” in Rivista di Filosofia Neo- 
scolastica, XL (1948), 121 ff. 

5“ Duhem hat in grossangelegten Untersuchungen, die freilich der Nach- 
priifung im einzelnen nicht immer standhalten, den Ursprung der Ge- 
schichte der Theorie verfolgt, und das Verdienst, als erster auf sie hinge- 
wiesen und sie herausgestellt zu haben, wird ihm immer bleiben. Aber in 
der Beurteilung ihrer Bedeutung ist er, wenn nicht zu einer Uberschitzung, 
so doch mindestens zu einer falschen Einschitzung gekommen. Die scho- 
lastische Naturphilosophie stellt im Vergleich zu der physikalischen Vor- 
stellung der Neuzeit eine so heterogene Gedankenwelt dar, dass wir sie nur 
von ihren eigenen Voraussetzungen aus begreifen kénnen.” Zwei Grund- 
probleme, II Abschnitt: Die Impetustheorie, 2nd ed. (Rome, 1951), pp. 
113-4. 

* A. Maier, op. cit., pp. 113-4; ef. Die Vorldéufer Galileis im 14. Jahr- 
hundert (Rome, 1949). 


= 
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stone does not move itself upward, for this is a property of 
living things only. The stone does not move upward spontane- 
ously, for this movement is contrary to its “ nature.”” The hand 
which threw it does not continue the movement, for the stone 
is no longer in contact with the hand. Since something must 
be responsible for the continuation and none of these possi- 
bilities are admissible, the problem arises of finding the 
explanation. 

Aristotle himself saw the difficulty, but his solution, which 
is subject to some misunderstanding, was later found to be 
erroneous. However, it is important not only to know precisely 
what Aristotle maintained, but also why he maintained it, for 
in this lies the validity of Aristotle’s position. 

Aristotle considers the problem in three brief passages; ‘ 
and in all of these passages his insistence is that not even violent 
movement can take place unless the natural is presupposed. 
In Book VIII of the Physics Aristotle proposes the problem 
and suggests two solutions: that of Plato and his own. For 
Plato bodies have only one proper movement, namely motion to 
their proper place in the Receptacle. Even this movement is 
explained by the shape of the elementary bodies and the shaking 
of the Receptacle by the Soul.* All other movements take place 
by collision and mutual replacement, dvrurepioraccs, that is, the 
air or water pushed in front of the projectile gathers in behind 
it and so pushes it on.* Aristotle objects that in this explanation 


7 Arist., Phys., IV, ¢.8, 215a1-18; VIII, c. 10, 266b27-267a22; De Coelo, 
III, ¢. 2, 301b17-33. 

8 Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 49 A-53 A; 57 B-58C. See also F. Cornford, Plato’s 
Cosmology (London, 1937). 

®*“ And, indeed, with respect to all the motions of water, the falling of 
thunder, and the wonderful circumstances observed in the attraction of 
amber, and the Herculean stone,—in all these, no real attraction takes 
place at all; but as a vacuum can nowhere be found, the particles are 
mutually impelled by each other; hence, as they all individually, both in 
a separate and mingled state, have an attraction for their own proper 
place, it is by the mutual intermingling of these affections, that such 
admirable effects present themselves to the view of the accurate investi- 
gator.” Plato, Timaeus, 80C; cf. 59 A, 79 B,C, E. 
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only motion itself is conferred by the mover, in which case 
“all the things moved would have to be in motion simultane- 


” 2° He insists 


ously and also to have ceased simultaneously. 
that the only way to explain the continuation of movement in 
the projectile is to say that the mover gives not only motion 
but also a power of moving (Svvapis rod Kiveiv eyyiyverar) to 
the “air or to water or to something else of the kind, naturally 


Movement 


adapted for imparting and undergoing motion. 
is thus retarded when the motive force imparted decreases until 
finally “one part of the medium no longer causes the next to 
be a mover but only causes it to be in motion.” *” 

In Book III of the De Coelo Aristotle shows why this power 


of moving must be given to the medium. Since projectile 


‘ ‘ 


motion is “ violent” and violence implies “a source of move- 
ment in something other than itself or in it qua other,” ** the 
source of such motion cannot be in the body itself. To attribute 
this motive force to the body would be to give it an internal 
principle, while violence is always from without. Furthermore, 
that external source of violent motion must be naturally adapted 
to producing the motion, otherwise the same problem arises as 
with the projectile itself. But air and water, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, are naturally both “heavy and light,” depend- 
ing upon the actual environment. Thus the motive power can 


“qua light produces upward 


be given to the medium; the air 
motion, being propelled and set in motion by the force.” * 
Therefore, in Aristotle’s view, the upward movement of the 
projectile is possible, because the medium is naturally endowed 


with this function of upward and downward motion; and he 


insists that “if the air were not endowed with this function, 
99:15 


constrained movement would be impossible. 


2° Arist., Phys. 266b34-267a2. 

11 Thid., 267a4-5; see 267a8-9. 
12 Ibid., 267a9-10. 

18 De Coelo, III, ce. 2, 301b18-19. 
14 Ibid., 301b24-25. 
15 Tbid., 301b29-30. 
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This same idea lies behind the passage in Book IV of the 
Physics.** He argues against the existence of a void by insisting 
that violent motion cannot arise from a source internal to the 
projectile, but must be caused by an external medium. Since 
in a void there is no medium, Aristotle concludes that even 
violent motion would be impossible if actual space were a void. 

The important point to notice is that Aristotle appeals to 
air to explain projectile motion, not because all movement must 
be ab alio, but because such movement is “ violent,” and there- 
fore must be from an extrinsic source. Aristotle defines violent 
movement as “that whose moving principle is outside, the 
thing compelled contributing nothing.” *‘ This is the funda- 
mental reason for appealing to an external source, such as the 


“non-natural”? source 


air. It is this idea of an “ extrinsic, 
which lies behind the scholastic development of impetus. 

The Christian scholar, John Philoponus of Alexandria (6th 
century), seems to have been the first to show that the medium 
cannot be the cause of projectile motion.** If it is really the air 
which carries the stone or the arrow along, as Aristotle claims, 
then why must the hand touch the stone at all, or why must 
the arrow be fitted to the bow string? One can beat the air 
violently and still not move the stone. Furthermore, a heavier 
stone can be thrown farther than a very light one, but if air is 
the cause of this motion, a very light stone should obviously 
travel farther. Then, too, why is motion deflected when two 
bodies collide and not when they merely pass each other? In 
fact, Philoponus points out, the air—and every medium—offers 
resistance to motion, so that instead of being a cause, it is 
rather an obstacle. Therefore, he concludes that violent motion 
cannot be explained by the Aristotelian theory. ‘On the con- 


16 Phys., IV, c. 8, 215a13-18. 

17 Arist., Eth. Nic., III, c. 1, 1110b15; ef. 1110a2; De Coelo, III, ec. 2, 
301b18-19. 

18Joannis Philoponi, In Arist. Physicorum libros quinque posteriores 
commentaria, ed. Vitelli, Commentaria Graeca, XVII (Berlin, 1888), Lib. 
IV, cap. 8, pp. 636-642. 
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trary, it is necessary that a certain incorporeal motive power 
twa Sivayw dodpmarov) be given to the projectile 
through the act of throwing.” In other words, Philoponus 
insists that it is not to the medium that the thrower gives the mo- 
tive power but to the projectile itself. This, Duhem says, is the 


” 1° However, Philoponus points 


language of “common sense. 
out that this motive “ energy ” (€vépyea) is only borrowed and 
is decreased by the natural tendencies of the body and the 
resistance of the medium. 

Unfortunately, Simplicius (d. 549) did not bother to present 
Philoponus’ position clearly, but in two of his “ Digressiones 
contra Ioannem Grammaticum,” * he attacks the denial of what 
he thinks to be the fundamental principle involved, namely, the 
denial of “ whatever is moved must be moved by something else 
in contact with it.” He himself develops a peculiar theory 
whereby the projectile and the medium alternately act upon one 
another until the vis motrix is exhausted. He confesses that he 
is insisting upon this for two reasons: whatever is moved must 
be moved by something else, and the two must be in contact.** 
Medieval knowledge of Philoponus was largely limited to the 
report of Simplicius. 

It is not clear what influence, if any, Philoponus’ theory had 
on the formation of the scholastic notion of impetus. Duhem 
believes that it came through the Theorica Planetarum of the 
Spanish-Arabian astronomer, Alpetragius (Al Bitruji),** which 
work was translated into Latin by Michael Scot in 1217.% 


1° P, Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, I, 383. 

20 After VIII Phys., comm. 8 and comm. 12, Simplicii Commentaria in 
octo Libros Physicorum (Venice, 1545), 2a pars, fol. 5lv-54v; fol. 57v-59r. 

*1 Tbid., fol. 91r a. 

22Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci, II, 191 ff.; III, 23; also R. 
Dugas, Histoire de la Mécanique, ed. cit., p. 47. The title, Theorica Plane- 
tarum, was given to this work by Calonymos ben David whose translation 
from the Hebrew was printed in Venice in 1531, fol. 277-303. Today the 
work is more correctly known as De Motibus Celorum. 

23 Cf. C. Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 272-298. A critical edition of the Latin 
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But Maier has shown that Duhem quotes from the printed 
edition of 1531 in which the theory of Philoponus is very clear, 


but the Scot translation of the pertinent passage has no connota- 


tion whatever of an impetus theory.** Pines, discussing the 
Arabic theories of impetus, suggests that it may have been 
through Avicenna’s commentary on the Physics.” But the 
Latin version, known as the Sufficientia, contained only the 
first four books, and the single vague reference in Book II, 
chapter 8, can be understood in an Aristotelian sense.** Maier 
believes that the scholastics developed the theory independently, 
mainly through their discussions of instrumental causality in 
the sacraments and reproduction.” 

Although the Aristotelian theory was generally accepted in 
the thirteenth century, the reason for accepting it is clear: 
violent motion cannot be accounted for by an internal, innate 


source.** St. Thomas, discussing reproduction, points out the 
essential difference between natural and non-natural motive 
forces: “ virtus quae est in semine a patre, est virtus permanens 


ab intrinseco, non influens ab extrinseco, sicut virtus moventis 


” 2° Since violent motion is always alien 


quae est in proiectis. 
translation of Michael Scot has been edited by F. Carmody, De Motibus 
Celorum (Berkeley, 1952). 

24 A. Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme, pp. 127-129. See Scot’s trans. VIII, 
11, ed. Carmody, p. 93. 

2°S. Pines, “Les précurseurs musulmans de la théorie de l’impetus,” 
Archeion XXI (1938), 298 ff. 

26 Cf. A. Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme, pp. 129-133. 

27 Ibid., pp. 133-34. 

28 Cf. St. Albert, In Phys., VIII, tr. IV, cap. 4; In Phys., IV, tr. II, 
cap. 5; In De Coelo, III, tr. I, cap. 7; St. Bonaventure, II Sent., dist. 31, 
a. 1, q. 1; Roger Bacon, Quaestiones super libros Physicorum, Lib. VII, 
ed. Delorme (Opera hactenus inedita, fase. XIII [Oxford, 1935]), pp. 
338-347. “Non est autem intelligendum quod virtus violenti motoris 
imprimat lapidi qui per violentiam movetur, aliquam virtutem per quam 
moveatur, sicut virtus generantis imprimit genito formam, quam conse- 
quitur motus naturalis: nam sic motus violentus esset a principio in- 
trinseco, quod est contra rationem motus violenti.” St. Thomas, In III 
De Coelo, lect. 7, n. 6 (emphasis mine). 

29 De Anima, 11 ad 2. 
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and borrowed, it lasts only as long as the force remains, being 
resisted by the natural forces of the body.*° 

The scholastic theory of impetus seems to have been first sug- 
gested by the Franciscan, Franciscus de Marchia. While dis- 
cussing sacramental causality, he raises the question of impetus, 
in order to show that both the sacraments and the projectile 
have a certain force resident within by which something is 
produced.** After a long and careful discussion of the Aris- 
totelian theory, he concludes that projectile motion cannot be 
explained by the air, but must be explained by a virtus dereltcta 
in lapide a motore.** However, he is careful to point out that 
this force is not permanent or innate; it is rather an “ accidental 
and extrinsic force,” a “ certain extrinsic form.” ** Therefore, 
this accidental force is alien and repugnant to the natural 


inclination of the body; it is, indeed, a “violent” and non- 


natural source of movement.** 


so“ Tnstrumentum intelligitur moveri a principali agente, quamdiu 
retinet virtutem a principali agente impressam; unde sagitta tamdiu 
movetur a proiciente, quamdiu manet vis impulsus proicientis.” St. 
Thomas, De Pot., III, 11 ad 5; cf. Sum. cont. Gent., III, c. 24: “ Sicut enim 
sagitta consequitur inclinationem ad finem determinatum ex impulsione 
sagittantis, ita corpora naturalia consequuntur inclinationem in fines na- 
turales ex moventibus naturalibus, ex quibus sortiuntur suas formas et 
virtutes et motus.” A. Rozwadowski, basing himself on the last three 
cited texts (De Anima, 11 ad 2; De Pot., III, 11 ad 5; Sum. con. Gent., III, 
ce. 24), tries to show that St. Thomas held the theory of impetus in the 
same sense in which it was later expounded by Jean Buridan and his 
school. Cf. “De motus localis causa proxima secundum principia S. 
Thomae,” Divus Thomas (Piacenza), XLII (1939) 104-113. Duhem thinks 
that in these passages St. Thomas is using a popularly expressed simi- 
larity. Father M.-D. Chenu rejects Rozwadowski’s thesis as a forced 
reading. Cf. “ Aux Origines de la Science Moderne,” in Revue des Sc. 
Phil. et Théol., XXIX (1940), 217, note. A careful consideration of the 
above-quoted texts will show that they are all perfectly consistent with the 
Aristotelian theory, and there is no reason to suppose that St. Thomas 
held the impetus theory which was developed later. However, the theory 
of impetus is a clear development of his principles. 

*1 Text edited from the MSS by Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme, pp. 166-180. 

*2 Tbid., line 305, p. 174. 

°° Cf. ibid., lines 313-359, pp. 175-6. 

84“ Movens enim sive agens non confert ipsi mobili passo vim [sive] 
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Jean Buridan, twice Rector of the University of Paris be- 
tween 1328 and 1340, reached the same conclusions, but it is 
most probable that he did so independently of Marchia’s teach- 
ing. In his Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum * and in 
his Quaestiones de Caelo et Mundo,** he considers the Platonic 
and Aristotelian theories of projectile motion, but both seem to 
offer great difficulty. He points out that the Aristotelian theory 
cannot account for the rotational movement of a grindstone or a 
disk, for the motion continues even when a covering is placed 
close to the bodies, thus cutting off the air. Furthermore, a 
stone can be thrown farther than a pebble, while violent beating 
of the air will not move the stone. Therefore, he concludes that 
the mover must impress a certain impetus upon the body itself 
by which it continues to move until overcome by the resistance 
of the air and natural gravity.** And like Marchia he insists 
that the impetus is “sibi [corpori] violentus et innaturalis, 


quia suae naturae formali disconveniens et a principio ex- 


trinseco violenter impressus, et quod natura ipsius gravis incli- 


nat ad motum oppositum et ad corruptionem ipsius impetus.” ** 


perfectionem aliquam naturalem sive intrinsecam, nec etiam confert vim 
sive perfectionem aliquam accidentalem et extrinsecam sibi convenientem, 
sed magis dispositionem sibi convenientem auferre, dando enim quod sibi 
disconveniens est et contra eius naturalem inclinationem aufert quod 
conveniens est.” IJbid., lines 336-343. 

*5 Paris 1509, Lib VIII, q. 12; this question about which we are con- 
cerned was critically edited by Maier, op. cit., pp. 207-214. 

8° Edited by Ernest A. Moody (Cambridge, Mass.), 1942, Lib. II, 
q. 12-13, pp. 176-184; Lib. III, q. 2, pp. 240-3. 

87“ Tdeo videtur mihi dicendum, quod motor movendo mobile imprimit 
sibi quendam impetum vel quandam vim motivam illius mobilis ad illam 
partem ad quam motor movebat ipsum, sive sursum sive deorsum sive 
lateraliter vel circulariter, et quanto motor movet illud mobile velocius 
tanto imprimet ei fortiorem impetus . .. Sed per aerem resistentem et 
per gravitatem lapidis inclinantem ad contrarium eius ad quod impetus est 
natus movere, ille impetus continue remittitur.” Jbid., lines 124-132, p. 
211; cf. Quaestiones de Caelo et Mundo, lib. II, q. 13, line 34 (p. 183) — 
line 7 (p. 184); Lib. ITI, q. 2, line 18-39 (p. 243). 

88 Quaest. sup. oct. lib. Physicorum, Lib. VIII, q. 12, ed. Maier, op. cit., 
lines 198-202. 
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Albert of Saxony and Marsilius of Inghen likewise teach that 
a certain force is given to the body by which it moves, but they 
insist that this “ accidental and extrinsic force” is violent and 
therefore continually decreases until finally it is destroyed.*° 
This became the common “ Aristotelian” teaching throughout 
the 15th and 16th centuries. Since the theory of impetus is 
actually consistent with the principles of Aristotle, later scho- 
lasties such as Laurence Londorius, the first Rector of St. An- 
drew’s, Augustine Nipho, Cardinal Cajetan, Alexander Pic- 
colominus, and Scaliger interpreted Aristotle’s words in a wide 
sense consistent with the theory. Thomists such as Capreolus 


and Dominic de Soto claimed it as the “opinion of St. 
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Thomas. Some writers of the 16th century, however, con- 


ceived the impetus as a mover.** Against such a conception 
Dominic de Soto argues that the impetus cannot be a mover, 
the efficient cause of violent motion, for this would be to con- 
ceive the body as living. Rather it is the instrument of the 
agent who is the efficient cause.** He points out the analogy 
between impetus and nature, for just as the “ cause” of natural 
activity is the progenitor and not “ nature,” so too the “cause” 


of violent motion is the agent and not the “impetus.” ** Thus 

8° Cf. Marsilius of Inghen: “ Et si quaeras quare impetus sic ultra non 
sufficit movere, respondetur quod hoe est, quia est violentus corporibus 
motis, quae ipsum continue remittuntur et tandem corrumpunt.” Text ed. 
Maier, lines 141-3, p. 283. 

“° Capreoli, Defensiones Theologiae D. Thomae, Sent. II, dist. 6, q. 1, a. 3; 
Dominici de Soto, Super octo libros Physicorum Quaestiones (Salamanca, 
1551), Lib. VIII, q. 3, fol. 103v ff. 

“ E.g., Girolamo Cardano: “Cum supponitur quod omne quod movetur 
ab alio movetur, verissimum est. Sed illud quod movet est impetus ac- 
quisitus, sicut calor in aqua, qui est ibi praeter naturam ab igne inductus 
et tamen igne sublato manum tangentis exurit.” De subtilitate rerum, 
Lib. XXI (Lyon, 1551), p. 90. 

42“ Impetus ergo quia non est suppositum, non agit, sed est virtus 
agentis, puta motoris.” Dominici de Soto, op. cit., fol. 104v-105r. 

se. |. pro coperto reliquisse ex analogia gravium et levium, quae est 
prima ratio affirmandi huiusmodi impetum. Nempe quod sicut generans 
grave tribuit illi naturalem qualitatem, quae est gravitas, qua illud per- 
movet usque ad centrum, sic et proiciens impingat proiecto quo ipsum 


= . 
| 
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impetus is a foreign and borrowed quality which automatically 
acts without being a “mover,” a quality which necessarily 
diminishes due to the opposing natural forces. 

From this it is clear that the theory of impetus is strictly 
an Aristotelian development. Not only was it developed within 
the framework of Aristotelianism, but it follows from Aris- 
totle’s principles and is consistent with experience. It safe- 
guards the distinction between natural and compulsory motion, 
for the impetus always remains an alien and extrinsic quality, 
even though foisted upon the projectile, while nature is a perma- 
nent and radical source of characteristic behavior. Further- 
more, the theory embodies the principle of finality, for nature 
intrinsically strives towards its own fulfillment and, therefore, 
strives to overcome the alien force; the only finality involved 
in impetus is that which is given by the extrinsic source of 
projection. This is very different from the principle of inertia, 
which not only eliminates the distinction between natural and 
compulsory motion but destroys the notion of finality as well. 


Tue PrIncIPLe oF INERTIA 


During the 16th century a new philosephical spirit emerged, 
anti-Aristotelian in character. This spirit seems to have origi- 
nated among logicians who wished to replace traditional logic 
with mathematics.** But with Cardano, Benedetti, Telesio, 
Bruno, and Galileo, this spirit appeared in natural philosophy 
as well. Particularly in questions of projectile motion the new 
scientists took occasion to attack Aristotle.*° In their minds the 


eminus moveat.” JIbid., fol. 104v. See our previous article, “ The Concept 
of Nature,” in Ture New ScHOLASTICISM, art. cit. 

4 Although there were earlier works of this nature, Peter Ramus (1515- 
1572) exercised the most noticeable influence, mainly through his Dia- 
lecticae Institutiones. His best known followers were Sturm in Germany, 
Arminius in Holland, du Naniel in Belgium, and Temple in England. 

4° Cf. Bernardino Telesio, De rerum natura iueta propria principia, 2nd 
ed. (Naples, 1570), Lib. I, cap. 46, fol. 32v; Giordano Bruno, Camoeracensis 
Acrotismus, seu Rationes articulorum adversus Peripateticos Pariis pro- 
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scholastic theory of impetus was conceived ‘in a quantitative 
manner; and it is this new theory which has become known as 
the principle of inertia.* 

Giovanni Benedetti (1530-90) had already insisted that 
every body, naturally falling or projected, tends to move in a 
straight line. But it was Galileo (1564-1642) who first formu- 
lated the principle of inertia. In his Discourses on the Two 
New Sciences, the third day, he assumes that the momentum of 
a given body falling down an inclined plane is proportional only 
to the vertical distance and independent of the inclination ; from 
this he concludes that a body falling down one plane would 
acquire momentum which would carry it up another to the same 
height. The fact that the descent and ascent of a pendulum are 
exactly equal regardless of the length of the cord and of the weight 
of the bob are adduced to confirm his view.*’ The momentum of 
a falling body is accelerated by gravity; it is retarded and 
eventually overcome by an equal gravity. But if a body moved 
along a horizontal plane where all causes of acceleration or 
retardation were absent, its motion would be perpetual and 
uniform. Thus Galileo says, “ Any velocity once received by a 
body is perpetually maintained as long as the external causes 
of acceleration or retardation are removed, a condition which 
is found only on horizontal planes.” ** On the fourth day Gali- 


positorum, Opera Omnia Latina (Naples, 1879), I, 138. Even in his youth- 
ful work De Motu (c.1590) Galileo begins the chapter on projectiles as 
follows: “ Aristoteles, sicut fere in omnibus quae de motu locali scripsit, 
in hac etiam quaestione vero contrarium scripsit.” Ed. Nazionale, Opera 
Omnia, I, 307. 

4° Cf. A. Maier, op. cit., 303-314; also Die Vorldufer Galileis in 14. Jahr- 
hundert, ed. cit., 132-154. 

‘7 Cf. Galileo, Discorsi e Dimostrazioni Mathematiche intorno a Due 
Nuove Science attenenti alla Meccanica, et ai Movimenti Locali, Giornata 
Terza, Opere di Galileo Galilei (Padua, 1744), ITI, 96. 

ss“ |. velocitas gradus, quicunque in mobili reperiatur, est in illo 
suapte natura indelebiter impressus, dum externae causae accelerationis, 
aut retardationis tollantur, quod in solo horizontali plano contingit .. . 
Ex quo pariter sequitur, motus in solo horizontali esse quoque eternum: 
si enim est aequabilis, non debilitatur, aut remittitur, et multo minus 
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leo considers the movement of projectiles. He imagines a per- 
fectly round body projected along a horizontal plane where all 
adverse forces are removed. He concludes that according to his 
previous arguments the velocity of the projectile would remain 
uniform and perpetual if the plane were extended to infinity.” 
Thus the impeto as such is a uniform velocity in a straight line 
which is accelerated or retarded only by extrinsic forces; were 
it not ior these forces, the velocity would remain constant 
perpetually. 

For Galileo the impeto, or momento is not a quality by which 
motion takes place, as was held by the scholastics, but the quan- 
tity of motion measured ly the mass times the velocity (mv). 
Rather than an alien source of violent motion, it is the measure 
of all motion. By considering only the quantitative aspect of 
motion he reduces both “ natural” and “ violent” motion to the 
same category of impetus so that the distinction ceases to have 
meaning. The important point to notice is that Galileo is not 
concerned with explaining the existence of motion, but only 
with the change or cessation of motion. For him it is not the 
continuation of motion which needs to be explained but change of 
direction and velocity. Motion which does not involve change of 
direction or velocity is thus called “inertial motion”; and the 
resistance to this change is commonly called the “force” of 
inertia. 

About the same time Isaac Beeckman, the close friend of 
Descartes, expressed the principle of inertia clearly when he 
wrote in his Journal, “ A thing once moved would not come to 
rest but for some external impediment.” °° Christian Huygens 


tollitur.” Discorsi, Giornata Terza, prob. IX, prop. 23, Scholium, ed. cit., 
p. 123. 

4°“ Mobile quoddam super planum horizontale projectum mente concipio 
omni secluso impedimento: iam constat ex his, quae fusius alibi dicta sunt, 
illius motum aequabilem, et perpetuum super ipso plano futurum esse, 
si planum in infinitum extendatur.” Jbid., ITI, 141. 

56“ Omnis res semel mota nunquam quiescit nisi propter externum im- 
pedimentum.” quoted by Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme, ed. cit., p. 311. 
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had a clearer idea of the principle and formulated it as an 
“hypothesis” for his work on the pendulum.” Descartes 
(1596-1650), however, extended the principle to cover the 
whole of natural philosophy by making it “the first law of 
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nature. The principle of inertia reached its classical formu- 


lation in Isaac Newton’s Principia: “ Every body continues in 
its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
it is compelled to change that state by forces impressed 
upon it.” 

The principle of inertia is, indeed, as Whitehead calls it, 
“the first article of the creed of science.” ** But the numerous 
and varied studies, criticisms, and justifications of this princi- 
ple show that its meaning is not as clear as one might hope.” 
Einstein’s criticism of the Newtonian formulation and the 
“unification of inertia and gravitation” in relativity physics 
have obscured even more the meaning of the principle.” It is 
clear that the Galilean and Newtonian theory established an 
entirely new outlook on nature, but as Whitehead points out, 
“it is noticeable that no reason was produced in the 17th cen- 


51“ Si gravitas non esset, neque aer motui corporum officeret, unum- 
quodque eorum, acceptum semel motum continuaturum velocitate aequabili, 
secundum lineam rectam.” Horologium Oscillatorium, Part II, Hypothesis, 
Paris 1693. 

52“ Prima lex naturae: quod unaquaque res quantum in se est, semper 
in eodem statu perseveret; sicque quod semel movetur, semper moveri 
pergat.” Principia Philosophiae (1644), P. II, art. 37, Oeuvres, ed. Adam- 
Tannery, VIII, 62. 

53“ Corpus omne perseverare in statu suo quiescendi vel movendi uni- 
formiter in directum, nisi quatenus illud a viribus impressis cogitur 
statum suum mutare.” Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, 
Law I. The first ed. of this work was printed in London 1687; modern 
English trans. of the 2nd ed., F. Cajori (Berkeley, 1947). For the back- 
ground of Newton’s 2nd ed., ibid., pp. 628-632. 

54 Hssays in Science and Philosophy (London, 1948), p. 171. 

55 Cf. G. Whitrow, “On the Foundations of Dynamics,” British J. for 
the Phil. of Sc., I (1950), 2 ff.; R. J. Nogar, “ Toward a Physical Theory,” 
THE New ScHorasticism, XXV (1951), 397-438. 

56 Cf. A. S. Eddington, Space, Time, and Gravitation (Cambridge, 1920), 
pp. 136-151; The Nature of the Physical World (London, 1947), pp. 
115-139. 
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tury for the Galilean as distinct from the Aristotelian posi- 
tion.” °* Since the principle of inertia played such an important 
role, it is necessary to consider not only its relation to Aris- 


totelian natural philosophy, but also the meaning and logical 
foundation of the principle. 

It is clear that the doctrine of inertia had its rise in the 
science of mechanics. Mechanics in its proper sense is a practi- 
cal science of determining the amount of force to be applied in 
order to produce a certain effect. This is clear in such ele- 
mentary problems as the lever, equilibrium, displacement, and 
so forth, in which the resistance afforded by a body is taken into 
account (force of inertia) or the irrelevant state of a body is 
disregarded (principle of inertia).°* In this sense the principle 
was not first discovered by Galileo, but was already recognized 
by Stevinus, Da Vinci, and Archimedes. However, it is one 
thing to justify the principle in mechanics, and quite another 
to establish it as “the first law of nature.” 


FounpDATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 


What is the logical foundation for the principle of inertia ? 
Is it self-evident that every body continues in its state of rest, 
or of uniform motion in a straight line, except so far as it may 
be compelled by force to change that state? Usually the proposi- 
tion is stated as immediately evident. It is pointed out that a 
block of wood thrown along a rough road slides only a short 
distance, along a floor a longer distance, and along ice still 
farther. “From examples like these, it is reasoned that if 
friction could be eliminated entirely, which cannot actually be 
done, a body once set into motion on a level surface would con- 
tinue to move indefinitely with undiminished velocity; thus 
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uniform motion is a natural condition. But such reasoning 


57 Science and the Modern World (Cambridge, 1946), p. 60. 

5° This point is explained at length below, pp. 73 ff. 

5° Physics, E. Hausmann and E. P. Slack, 3rd ed. (New York, 1948). 
“Intuitively, also we recognize that were it not for disturbing and ex- 
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neither proves the proposition nor manifests its self-evidence. 
The fact that a body continues longer over a smoother surface 
does not prove that, were the surface infinitely smooth, it would 
continue indefinitely.® Nor is this self-evident. It assumes that 
the body itself is a null factor and that external factors can 
be excluded to render the motion uniform. In actual experience 
there is no manifestation of the first assumption, for in all 
evident phenomena such motion is resisted, and this resistance 


is relative to the body.“ In other words, actual experience is 


against such an assumption. Relativity physics denies the sec- 
ond assumption, for bodies are always in a gravitational field—_ 
and indeed, constitute it; thus the motion would not be uniform, 
but accelerated.®* It seems clear, then, that the usual examples 


traneous forces, especially friction, this constant speed in a straight line 
might be maintained forever.” H. B. Lemon, From Galileo to the Nuclear 
Age (Chicago, 1946), p. 6. 

*° This argument by extrusion can be answered on experimental grounds. 
Increasing the smoothness of two surfaces in contact does not reduce their 
friction indefinitely, for a point is reached where further polishing in- 
creases the friction. Cf. Fred. Palmer, “ Friction,” Scientific American, 
CLXXXIV (1951), 54-59. 

*1 Jean Buridan suggested that since the heavenly bodies do not offer 
resistance (an Aristotelian doctrine, cf. De Coelo, II, c. 1, 283b26-284a25), 
the original impetus given to them by God would be sufficient to keep 
them moving forever. “ Posset dici quod non apparet necessitas ponendi 
huiusmodi intelligentias, quia diceretur quod Deus quando creavit mun- 
dum, unumquemque orbium caelestium movit sicut sibi placuit et movendo 
eos impressit sibi impetus moventes eos absque hoc quod amplius moveret 
eos, nisi per modum generalis influentiae, sicut ipse concurrit coagendo 
ad omnia quae aguntur. ... Et illi impetus impressi corporibus caelesti- 
bus non postea remittebantur vel corrumpebantur, quia non erat inclinatio 
corporum caelestium ad alios motus, nec erat resistentia quae esset cor- 
ruptiva vel repressiva illius impetus. Sed hoc non dico assertive, sed ut 
a dominis theologis petam quod in illis doceant me, quomodo possunt haec 
fieri.” QQ. in VIII Physicorum, q. 12, ed. Maier in Zwei Grundprobleme, 
lines 170-184; also in QQ. de Coelo et Mundo, Lib. II, q. 12, ed. Moody, 
pp. 180-1. 

*? Eddington says pointedly that the teacher “ glosses over the point that 
if there were no interference with the motion—if the ice were abolished 
altogether—the motion would be by no means uniform, but like that of a 
falling body.” Space, Time, and Gravitation, ed. cit., p. 136. 
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given to display the “self-evidence” of this principle are 
unsatisfactory. 

In the early days of modern science it was thought that the 
principle of inertia was philosophically demonstrated and ex- 
perimentally verified.* In Descartes’ system the principle is 
founded on the conservation of momentum. He alleged that in 
the beginning God created not only matter, but also a deter- 
mined quantitas motus, which could neither be augmented nor 
decreased.** This he thinks is necessary, for otherwise God 
would have to continue creating motion; and this is contrary to 
His immutability! Throughout the entire universe the “ quan- 
tity of motion” remains constant so that when one body is at 
rest, another is in motion; when one moves twice as fast, another 
* Descartes determined the 
“quantity of motion” to be measurable as the product of the 
mass moved into the velocity with which it is moved, that is, 
Galileo’s momentum, mv. Change, then was to be explained 


moves half as fast as previously.° 


as the transference of momentum from one body to another 
through impact. Since the quantity of motion in the universe 
(mv) must be constant, id quod movetur, quantum in se est, 
semper movert.°° Thus for Descartes the principle of inertia 
was based upon the conservation of momentum (mv), conserva- 
tion was thought necessary because of the immutability of God. 


68 Cf. H. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis (London, 1905), 94-95. 

**“ Deum esse primariam motus causam: et eandem semper motus 
quantitatem in universo conservare.” Prin, Phil., P. II, art. 36, ed cit., 
VIII, 61. 

*6“Tta scilicet ut putemus, cum una pars materiae duplo celerius 
movetur quam altera, et haec altera duplo maior est quam prior, tan- 
tundem motus esse in minore quam in maiore; ac quanto motus unius 
partis lentior sit, tanto motum alicuius alterius ipsi aequalis fieri celeri- 
orem.” Ibid., p. 61. 

% Prin. Phil., P. II, art. 37, ed cit., VIII, 62. Spinoza’s presentation of 
Descartes’ argument, more geometrico demonstratum, shows clearly the 
supposed logical foundation of the principle of inertia. “ (Propositio XIX: 
Unaquaeque res, quatenus simplex et indivisa est, et in se sola considera- 
tur, quantum in se est, semper in eodem statu perseverat.) Demonstratio: 
cum nihil sit in aliquo statu, nisi ex solo Dei consursu (per prop. 12. 
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Leibniz (1646-1716), however, pointed out that momentum 
is not constant in the universe, for it cannot be shown that every 
body imparts the same quantity of motion to some other body.” 
Furthermore, Leibniz maintained that it is not momentum 
which accounts for movement, but rather a certain vis viva, 
lebendige Kraft, which is measured not by mv, but by mass 
times the velocity squared (mv*). He maintained that it was 
vis viva which accounted for motion in the world and which, 
furthermore, remained constant throughout the universe.” 
Leibniz is really pointing out here the difference between 
momentum and what has become known as force. The im- 
portant point is that Leibniz bases the principle of inertia on 
the conservation of force, instead of on Descartes’ momentum.” 
However, as Leibniz denies any real interaction between the 
unextended monads which make up the real world, the con- 
servation of force is a phenomenological principle which de- 
pends upon “ pre-established harmony” in which God alone is 
the true cause. In the Discours de Metaphysique, § 18, Leibniz 


says: 


part. I) ; et Deus in suis operibus sit summe constans (per Coroll. Propos. 
20. part. I); si ad nullas causas externas, particulares scilicet, attendamus, 
sed rem in se sola consideramus, affirmandum erit, quod illa, quantum in 
se est, in statu suo quo est, semper perseverat. Q.E.D.” Spinoza, 
Renati Des Cartes Principiorum Philosophiae More Geometrico demon- 
stratae, Opera, ed. Van Vloten et Land (The Hague, 1914), IV, 159. 

*? Principally in his Sys’ me nouveau de la nature, ed. by C. J. Ger- 
hardt, Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibnitz, (Berlin, 1890), 
IV. For the controversy between the followers of Descartes and Leibniz 
on this point, cf. H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures on the Philosophy of Leibniz 
(Oxford, 1949), pp. 27-54. 

es“ eandem motricis potentiae summam in natura conservari.” Leibniz 
called this active force vis viva because it seemed to multiply itself in the 
square of the velocity. Prof. Joseph points out that the importance of the 
squared velocity for Leibniz was that it led to some reality beyond mere 
mechanics; Leibniz was fully aware that a velocity could not be really 
(physically) squared, but that it was a mental process which yielded a 
number corresponding to a physical effect. Therefore, the reality which 
could not be attained in Cartesian mechanics, had to be sought in his 
“ metaphysical” monads. Cf. Joseph, op. cit., pp. 41-61. 

*° Cf. Leibniz, Letter to Volder, Philosophische Schriften, II, 170. 


' 
j 
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Although all the particular phenomena of nature can be explained 
mathematically or mechanically by those who understand them, yet 
nevertheless, the general principles of corporeal nature and even of 
mechanics are rather metaphysical than geometrical, and belong to 
certain forms or indivisible natures, as the causes of what appears, 
than to corporeal or extended mass."° 


Descartes realized that his doctrine of conservation seemed to 
preclude every activity of the soul upon the body. To reconcile 
the conservation of momentum in the world and the activity of 
the soul on the pineal gland, Descartes maintained that the 
soul cannot give momentum to the body but only change of 
direction. In answering this “ ingenious” distinction, Leibniz 
points out that even change of direction requires a force, but he 
acknowledges the impossibility of the soul’s acting upon the 
body even to change the direction of the “animal spirits ”— 
“a thing which appears as inconceivable as to say that it gives 
them movement, at least unless one has recourse as I do, to the 
pre-established harmony.” “* For Leibniz the phenomenological 
world may be described through mechanical laws, but the real 
world and even the foundation of mechanical laws are to be 
found in the realms beyond mechanics. Furthermore, the con- 
servation of vis viva in the world depends upon the will of God. 

Even Isaac Newton, as will be shown more clearly in the 
next article,"* insisted that mechanical laws applied in the uni- 
verse as though bodies themselves were the cause of such motion. 
Newton tried to distinguish very carefully between the mathe- 
matical principles which could describe the activity of nature 
and the “ metaphysical reality ” about which he would make no 
“‘ hypotheses ” but in which he firmly believed. Under the direct 
influence of Henry More’s Platonism and Jacob Boehme’s 
mysticism he attributed the real cause of material effects to 


7 Leibniz, Philosophische Schriften, IV, 444. 
™ Leibniz, Systéme nouveau, Phil. Schriften, IV, 497. 
72“ Space and Gravitation ” to be published in the next issue. 
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God, Who operates through space, His “Sensorium.”* Prof. 
Snow summarizes Newton’s philosophy as follows: “ While the 
motion of matter follows the general laws of mechanics, the real 
or final cause of motion does not, but a Divine Providence 
creates, conserves, and regulates motion, in order that ‘ bodies 
may not go off their course’.” ** Newton, however, did believe 
that the first two laws of motion were substantiated by Galileo’s 
work on the inclined plane and by Huygens’ work on the 
pendulum.” 

In the 17th century, therefore, the principle of inertia was 
thought to rest on the conservation of momentum or force. This 
latter principle was thought to be based upon: i) certain experi- 
mental phenomena, namely, the inclined plane and the pendu- 


‘ 


lum; and ii) upon “ metaphysical” (or theological) considera- 


tions. But it is clear that the experiments on the inclined plane 
and on the pendulum are strictly mechanical in the proper sense 
of the word; they neither manifest the self-evidence of the 
principle of inertia, nor do they demonstrate it. Much less do 
these experiments establish it as a universal law of nature. It 
is true that the so-called principle is involved in these and other 
experiments, as will be shown later, but this is not to establish 


7° The most extensive study of Newton’s personal philosophy has been 
made by Prof. A. J. Snow of Northwestern University in his Matter and 
Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy (London, 1926). Arguing against 
Descartes, Henry More insisted that although the material effects of nature 
are mechanical, the real cause must be immaterial and spiritual—by 
penetrating matter, it is the source of motion, of cohesion, or separation 
of parts of bodies; it is the directing force of all motion, animate and 
inanimate. (Cf. More, Immortality of the Soul, Bk. I, chap. ii, art. 11-12.) 
More attributed “spiritual substance” to God, the angels, the mind of 
man, and to space, the extension and “sensorium” of God. (Cf. More, 
Enchiridion Metaphysicum, chap. 28, par. 2; chap. 8; also preface to the 
Immortality of the Soul.) 

™ A. J. Snow, op. cit., p. 210. The phrase “ final cause” is used in the 
accepted 17th cent. sense of “ metaphysical”; ever since Francis Bacon 
relegated the study of final causes to metaphysics, the phrase had become 
identical with metaphysical among English writers. 

78 Cf. Newton, Principia, Scholium to Definitions, ed. cit., pp. 21-28. 
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it as the first law of nature. It should not be necessary to con- 
sider the “metaphysical” (or theological) arguments which 
were adduced in defense of the principle, as hardly anyone 
today relies upon them, at least in the present context. 

When Immanuel Kant tried to establish the universality of 
Newtonian physics in the face of Hume’s scepticism, he reduced 
the principles of mathematics and natural philosophy to a priori 
judgments or conditions of the mind. Thus he believes the 
principles of inertia and conservation to be universally valid, 
because they are demanded by the law of causality, an a priori 
necessity which the mind imposes on events. But by the law of 
causality Kant means that “every change must have a cause” ; 
this cause is not only extrinsic but must act continually upon 
the body whenever there is a change of state, that is, a change 
from rest to motion or a change in velocity.’* In other words, 
Kant’s idea of causality presupposes the validity of the princi- 
ple of inertia, as his very concept of causality presupposes it." 

With the development of thermodynamics in the last century 


and the universal application of the conservation of force by 
Helmholtz (1821-1894), it was generally believed that the 
principle of inertia had universal validity."* But Poincaré 


7° Cf. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B. II, Kap. II, sect. 3, 3 A. 

77It may be pointed out that in Kant’s scheme of the sciences there is 
no room for natural philosophy in the Aristotelian sense of the word. 
By “pure natural science” Kant understands the application of mathe- 
matics to phenomena, or what the Aristotelian would call mathematical 
physics. (Cf. Kant, Prologomena, § 14.) Thus it is not surprising that his 
concept of causality should be that of the mathematical physicist, which 
concept implies the principle of inertia. Cf. Josef Schmucker, “Der Ein- 
fluss des Newtonschen Weltbildes auf die Philosophie Kants,” in Philo- 
sophisches Jahrbuch, LXI (1951), 52-58. 

78Cf. Hermann von Helmholtz, “On the Conservation of Force,” in 
Harvard Classics (Scientific Papers), XXX, 181-220; see also Ernst Mach’s 
History and Root of the Principle of the Conservation of Energy (Chicago, 
1918). Mach however believes that the principle has a more universal, i. e., 
non-mechanical, validity than Helmholtz maintained (cf. pp. 38-39; 59-74). 
For Mach the principle of conservation is based on the theorem of excluded 
perpetual motion; this in turn he derives from another form of the causal 
principle, viz., “it is not possible to create work out of nothing.” But 
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pointed out that the laws of thermodynamics are valid only in 
a particular set of phenomena and cannot be extended to the 
whole universe by giving the laws an absolute meaning." 
Poincaré himself believed that the principle of inertia is neither 
imposed on the mind @ priori, nor universally demonstrated. 
But he adds, “ This law, verified experimentally in some par- 
ticular cases, may be extended fearlessly to the most general 
cases; for we know that in these general cases it can neither 
be confirmed nor contradicted by experiments.” °° 

From these considerations the following points seem to 
emerge. i) The principle of inertia is not self-evident. While 
it is true we may conceive or imagine a being with uniform 
motion in a straight line, unable to change except by an external 
agent, no such being can possibly exist in the world we know. 
ii) The principle is not demonstrated as a universal law of 
nature. Philosophical reasoning does not demonstrate it, for 
the data of human experience are contrary to the statement of 
the principle; the various branches of physical science which 
“involve” the principle cover only particular phenomena, that 
is, limiting cases, and therefore cannot manifest it for the whole 
of natural reality. iii) The principle is not even demonstrated 
in any of the existing branches of physical science. While it is 
true that the principle seems to be “involved” in many par- 
ticular cases, so that we can say with Poincaré that it is 
“verified experimentally in some particular cases,” there is no 


actual proof of it as a “law.” 


Rather than proving the princi- 
ple, the mechanical and mathematical science of nature assumes 
it. Yet there is a necessity in this: the mathematical sciences 
must assume it, if they are to remain mathematical. But this 
necessity of assuming it can be brought out only by explaining 


the actual meaning of the principle of inertia. 


a careful study of Mach’s arguments will show that this statement is to 
be understood in a mathematical, and not a philosophical context. 

7° H. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, pp. 129-135. 

5° Ibid., p. 97. 
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MEANING OF THE PRINCIPLE 


When discussing the meaning of this ‘ 


‘ principle,” care must 
be taken not to confuse it with secondary factors, which al- 
though very important in mathematical physics, do not express 
the essential meaning of the principle. For example, the funda- 
mental idea of the principle should not be confused with a 
“force of resisting’? an external deterrent to the actual course 
of a body. Certainly every natural body in a gravitational field 
will have a vis resistendi, but this is not what is meant by the 
“law” of inertia. Nor should the law be limited to the par- 
ticular phrase “ uniform motion,” that is, motion in a “ straight 


9? 81 


line. Although this aspect of Newton’s formulation has im- 


portant consequences in determining the motion of a body, the 
essential idea is that a body once moved continues to move— 
whether with uniform or accelerated motion is of secondary im- 
portance, as far as understanding the principle is concerned. 
Relativity physics has brought out very clearly the ambiguity 


of this part of Newton’s proposition; since all measurements of 
moving bodies depend upon the position and condition of the 
observer, how are we to know whether the motion is uniform or 
accelerated? Nevertheless, the essential idea implied in the 
principle of inertia remains even in relativity physics. 

It is commonly claimed that the greatest triumph of the 17th 
century was to rid the celestial spheres of spiritual movers and 
to effect the unification of celestial and terrestrial mechanics. 
As Prof. Butterfield puts it, “The modern law of inertia, the 
modern theory of motion, is the greatest factor which in the 
seventeenth century helped to drive the spirits out of the world 
and open the way to a universe that ran like a piece of clock- 


8! Strictly speaking uniform motion and motion in a straight line are 
identical in the language of physics inasmuch as any change in either 
requires an external agent. But for the sake of clarity both expressions 
are frequently used in these articles as though they were distinct. 
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work.” ** An examination of how this was done and what it 
means will lead to a clarification of the concept of inertia. 

In the Aristotelian philosophy of nature a distinction is 
drawn between celestial and terrestrial bodies. The distinction 
fundamentally lies in the different ways the two are moved: 
terrestrial bodies naturally come to rest, the celestial do not. 
As was pointed out previously, nature as an active principle 
necessarily involves some finality, “for since nature always 
tends determinately towards one [perfection], not being in- 
differently suited to many, it is impossible that a given nature 
aim at motion for its own sake.” ** With regard to motion in 
place a given nature tends toward a suitable place, a congenial 
environment, in which it is relatively at rest. But we see that 
the heavenly bodies move continually without a particular place 
in which to rest. Even if it could be shown that the celestial 
motions are gradually coming to rest, such a rest would not be 
a good thing for either the planet or the universe, so that this 
cessation of movement could not be called the natural aim of 
celestial motion. Whether the earth is considered to be one of 
the moving planets or not does not alter the case: bodies on this 
earth must have a determined place for survival, while plane- 
tary bodies move continuously in their orbits.** Since celestial 
bodies have no intrinsic finality accruing to them in rest, St. 
Thomas concludes that their motion arises not from an intrinsic 
active (formal) principle, but from an intrinsic passive (mate- 
rial) principle, which needs to be continually moved by some 
non-corporeal being.** This was the real basis for distinguishing 


82 Origins of Modern Science (London, 1951), p. 7; see also C. Singer, 
A Short History of Science (Oxford, 1943), pp. 212-217. 

53“ Cum enim natura semper in unum tendat determinate, non se habens 
ad multa, impossibile est quod aliqua natura inclinet ad motum secundum 
se ipsum.” St. Thomas, De Pot., V, 5. 

8*“Caelum autem non pervenit suo motu in aliquid ubi, ad quod per 
suam naturam inclinetur, quia quodilibet ubi est principium et finis 
motus.” Ibid.; cf. Sum. cont. Gent., ITI, ce. 23; In IT De Coelo, lect. 18, n. 1. 

8°“ Unde non potest esse suus motus naturalis quasi sequens aliquam 
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the two classes of bodies—a functional division. All the other 
properties attributed to the heavenly bodies are secondary. 
They were thought to be “ingenerable and incorruptible,” be- 
cause no generation or corruption was observed.** They were 
thought to be of a different element to account for this.*’ This 
teaching was the general, although not the universal, opinion 
of medieval philosophers.* 

From the earliest days of astronomy men have tried to de- 
termine the relative positions, periods, and velocities of the 
heavenly bodies. The astronomers assumed the motion of the 
planets and attempted no explanation of why they moved; this 


inclinationem naturalis virtutis inhaerentis, sicut sursum ferri est motus 
naturalis ignis.” De Pot., V, 5; ef. ad 12; II Phys., lect. 1, n. 4. 
Whether the heavenly bodies are animated as Aristotle believed, or moved 
extrinsically by God or angels; does not affect the immediate point, for in 
any of these cases continual motion can be explained, for the finality is 
in the mover. But St. Thomas insists, “‘ Non autem esset via solvendi, si 
moverentur per solum naturae impetum, sicut corpora gravia et levia.” 
In IT De Coelo, lect. 18, n. 1. 

86 Cf. St. Thomas, In I De Coelo, lect. 7, n. 6. 

87 Cf. St. Thomas, In I De Coelo, lect. 4. 

88 Even in the 13th century there were some who dispensed with the 
need for angels to move the heavenly bodies and who explained this motion 
as “a natural inclination to move in circular motion.” An active inclina- 
tion toward such motion would dispense with a continual mover, as has 
been explained. Notably Robert Kilwardby, O.P., defends this position of 
quidam in his response to the 43 questions sent by the Master General, 
John of Vercelli, in 1271. Cf. text of q. 2, n. 3 from Bordeaux Ms. 131 
published by M.-D. Chenu: “Aux Origines de la Science moderne,” in 
Revue des Sc. Phil. et Théol., XXIX (1940), 211-212; also “ Les réponses 
de S. Thomas et de Kilwardby 4 la consultation de Jean de Verceil,” in 
Mélanges Mandonnet (Paris, 1930), I, 191-222. Fr. Daniel Callus, O. P., 
has pointed out in private conversation that this idea can be traced to the 
earliest days of Aristotelianism in Oxford; some 40 years before Kilwardby 
John Blund expounded the same doctrine in his unpublished De Anima, 
now being collated by Fr. Callus. Cf. D. A. Callus, “Introduction of 
Aristotelian Learning to Oxford,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. XXIX (1943), 229ff. This theory was not unknown in the 14th 
century, for Jean Burdian and Albert of Saxony defend it as a probability 
(ef. above, note 61). Likewise Copernicus tends to explain the circular 
movement of the earth and other planets by a natural inclination of the 
form; cf. De Revolutione Orbium Caelestium, Lib. I, cap. iv and viii, ed. 
Thorn, pp. 14-15, 21-24. 
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was the task of philosophers. Even Copernicus did not attempt 
to explain why the planets moved as they do; he merely assumed 
that this was their nature. 

Descartes, however, believed that a completely mechanical 
explanation of the universe was possible, and he sought a physi- 
cal cause to keep the heavenly bodies in motion. This cause he 
found in vortices, a subtle material fluid which whirled around 
carrying the heavier bodies with it.** The Cartesian vortices were 
proposed as a causal explanation of both terrestrial gravitation 
and celestial movement.*® Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) dis- 
covered his three famous laws from the observatal data amassed 
by Tycho Brahé; they are strictly empirical laws, in so far as 
one may call an astronomical law empirical. Nevertheless, he 
tried to find some physical force emanating from the sun which 
could supply the planet’s motion in an elliptic path. In the 
introduction to his Astronomia Nova of 1609 Kepler proposes 
the hypothesis that the sun propagates into the depths of the 
universe a species immateriata of itself.** Giovanni Borelli 
(1608-79) followed Kepler in the view that the planets need a 
force emanating from the sun to push them around in their 
orbits, and he added that if it were not for this centrifugal force, 
the planets would fall into the sun by the effect of gravity, 
which he described as a natural instinct in bodies to fall towards 
the sun.*” But a!l such attempts to find a physical cause im- 
pelling the celestial bodies lacked astronomical verification, as 
they arose mainly from a philosophical desire to unite all physi- 
cal phenomena in a mechanical explanation of movement. 

The great triumph of Newton was that he reached the goal 


8° Cf. Descartes, Principia Philosophiae, III, art. 53-157, ed. cit., 106-202. 

*° Cf. Letter LXI, Oeuvres I, 314; Letter CLXXIX to Mersenne, Oeuvres 
II, 635; Prin. Phil., P. IV, art. 24, p. 214. 

°1 Opera Omnia Kepleri, ed. Frisch, III, 156. 

*°Cf. A. Armitage, “Borelli’s Hypothesis and the Rise of Celestial 
Mechanics,” Annals of Science, VI (1948-50), 268-292. This article explains 
admirably the development of celestial mechanics up to Newton’s formu- 
lation. 
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which eluded his contemporaries. The cornerstone of his suc- 
cess was the principle of inertia. Two concepts were very much 
to the fore during the latter part of the 16th and early part 
of the 17th centuries: the concepts of centrifugal force and 
attraction. Giambattista Benedetti, Borelli, Descartes, Hooke, 
and Huygens had described at great length that the motion of a 
stone in a sling naturally tends to move along the tangent to the 
circle described, so that it is the tension in the cord, curbing this 
tangential motion, which keeps the stone in the arc.** ‘The 
notion of attraction had become popular with the publication of 
Sir William Gilbert’s De Magnete in 1600. It was these two 
ideas that Newton united in his famous proof that the earth 
attracts the moon in the inverse proportion of its distance, as 
was required by Kepler’s third law.** Since the earth’s cir- 
cumference and the distance of the moon were known, the 
orbital velocity of the moon could easily be calculated on the 
basis of the lunar month. The problem was to find out how 
much the moon would fall were there no centripetal force hold- 
ing it in its orbit; or in other words, how much force was needed 
to counteract the velocity of the moon. Newton found that it 
would fall 15 and ¥% Paris feet per second, which corresponded 
to Huygens’ figures for the movement of the pendulum.” Thus 
Newton maintained that the attraction, varying inversely as 
the square of the distance, held good universally, allowing for 
minor discrepancies. 

It is easy to see how important the principle of inertia is in 


*8 Cf. A. Armitage, art. cit., p. 275. 

*4 Newton, Principia Mathematica, Bk. III, prop. IV, Theorem 4, ed. 
Cajori, pp. 407-409; for the derivation of the inverse square law from 
Kepler’s third law, cf. J. B. Sidgwick, The Heavens Above, A Rationale 
of Astronomy (Oxford, 1948), pp. 61-63. 

®5 “ And therefore the force by which the moon is retained in its orbit 
becomes, at the very surface of the earth, equal to the force which we 
observe in heavy bodies there. And therefore (by Rule 1 and 2) the force 
by which the moon is retained in its orbit is that very same force which we 
commonly call gravity.” Ibid., ed. Cajori, p. 408. Cf. also F. Cajori, A 
History of Physics (New York, 1916), pp. 56-62. 
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this demonstration. Newton assumes that the moon does move; 
he assumes moreover that it would move at a constant rate at a 
tangent to the circle were it not for the attracting force. The 
point is to find two quantities which will equate: in this case it 
is the velocity of the moon and the rate of supposed fall. (The 
ratio of this equation to terrestrial gravitation establishes the 
universal law.) In every equation something must be con- 
sidered irrelevant, that is, something must be assumed as not 
affecting the quantities. In the present case it is the actual 
movement of the moon or the observer. Newton assumes that 
the moon would move with uniform motion in a straight line, 
so that it does not have to be considered in the equation. Once 
the quantities are obtained it is as though the bodies were at 
rest. In other words, the argument begins with considering the 
velocity (and mass, which is measured through velocity), but 
once the quantities have been obtained it is no longer a question 
of the actual motion but only of the proportionality of these 
quantities. Thus it must be assumed that every body continues 
in its state of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight line, 
except so far as it may be compelled by force to change that 
state. That is to say, uniform motion, rest, and even actual 
movement can be considered null factors in the equation, for 
they do not affect the case. Only new quantities, such as those 
which change the velocity or direction, have meaning and so 
must be considered in devising an equation. Thus inertial 
motion, or an inertial system is one in which certain factors 
are null. 

But at this point the question arises as to what is meant by 
uniform motion in a straight line. Does not this statement pre- 
suppose an absolute frame of reference in which this statement 
has meaning? But if all measurements of time and space are 
relative to the observer who may or may not be moving in an 
inertial system, then there are factors which are not null, but 
definite quantities which must enter into the equation. How are 
we to know that a certain system is inertial? In the Newtonian 
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theory this may be answered in two ways: i) it moves with 
uniform motion if it is not affected by external forces; or ii) it 
is an actual fact that we can choose a series of co-ordinates with 
reference to which bodies at rest remain at rest and bodies in 
motion continue in uniform rectilinear motion. With regard 
to the first Einstein answers that “it involves an argument in 
a circle: a mass moves without acceleration if it is sufficiently 
far from other bodies; we know that it is sufficiently far from 
other bodies only by the fact that it moves without accelera- 
tion.” °° With regard to the second Einstein showed that there 
is no reason to give preference to an inertial system over one 
moving with accelerated motion.*’ By identifying inertial and 
gravitational mass and by showing how a field may be regarded 
as both inertial (uniform) and gravitational (accelerated), Ein- 
stein established his principle of equivalence, that is, a physical 
event described in an inertial system may be described equiva- 
lently in a non-inertial system. In formulating his general 
theory of relativity, Einstein carries the equivalence of systems 
to an extreme limit: “ All Gaussian four-dimensional co-ordi- 
nate systems are equally applicable for formulating the general 
laws of Physics.” ** It is clear, then, as Sir Edmund Whittaker 
says, “ What Einstein’s theory really does is to abolish the old 
idea of gravitation altogether, and to replace it by the idea of 
9° In other words, although relativity 
physics disagrees as to what is inertial motion, that is as to 
what may be regarded as a null factor, the ultimate agreement 
lies in the acceptance of something as irrelevant and null in the 


inertial frameworks. 


*6 A. Einstein, The Meaning of Relativity (London, 1950), p. 57. Cf. 
also A. Eddington, Space, Time and Gravitation, ed. cit., pp. 136-7. 

*7 Cf. A. Einstein, The Theory of Relativity, 8th ed. (London, 1924), 
pp. 59-79; see also L. Silberstein, The Theory of Relativity, 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1924), pp. 294-312. 

°°. Freundlich, Hinstein’s Theory of Gravitation (London, 1924), pp. 
45-61; also essay by Prof. H. L. Brose, ibid., p. 127. 

°° Whittaker, From Euclid to Eddington (Cambridge, 1949), p- 115. 
(Italics mine.) 
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equating of quantities. It is this acknowledgment of the irrele- 
vance, the nullity of certain factors, which constitutes the 
principle of inertia. 

The basis for the principle of inertia lies, therefore, in the 
nature of mathematical abstraction. The mathematician must 
equate: a single quantity is of no use to him. In order to equate 
quantities he must assume the basic irrelevance or nullity of 
other factors, otherwise there can be no certainty in his equa- 
tion. The factors which the mathematician considers irrelevant 
are, as we have seen, motion, rest, constancy, and unaltered 
directivity; it is only the change of these factors which have 
quantitative value. Thus for the physicist it is not motion and 
its continuation which need to be explained, but change and 
cessation of motion—for only these have equational value. The 
principle of inertia which is necessitated by every equation 
must exclude the vitality of real existence, spontaneity, motion, 
and finality. In other words, the logical function of inertia in 
mathematical abstraction necessarily relinquishes the reality 
and spontaneity of nature. 

To return to the question of spiritual movers, it is clear that 
the principle of inertia has not done away with their need. It 
would be more accurate to say that mathematical physics is not 
concerned with who or what moves the heavenly bodies. A 
spiritual force moving the planets would be of no use to the 
mathematician, for he could never get two quantities to equate. 
But neither is it true to say that the principle of inertia has 
done away with their need. In the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury physicists tried to find a physical cause to explain the move- 
ment; Newton merely disregarded the question and looked for 
two quantities which could be equated. In Newtonian physics 
there is no question of a cause, but only of differential equations 
which are consistent and useful in describing phenomena.’ 


100“ When we say force is the cause of motion, we are talking meta- 
physics; and this definition, if we had to be content with it, would be 
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From what has been said it is clear that the principle of 
inertia, the foundation of mathematical physics, is neither self- 
evident, nor demonstrable in any way. The logical basis of the 
principle lies in the nature of mathematical abstraction, which 
must leave out of consideration the qualitative and causal con- 
tent of nature. That is to say, mathematical physics can never 
attain the ultimate reality of “nature,” its spontaneity and 
intentionality, its qualitative characteristics and causal depen- 
dencies—all of which are given in human experience. Further- 
‘more, since mathematical physics abstracts from all these fac- 
tors, it can say nothing about them; it can neither affirm nor 
deny their reality, although a mathematician can be led to 
believe in a reality wider than his abstractions. If, therefore, 
the concept of nature, as expounded, is justified in human 
experience, so too is the distinction between natural and com- 
pulsory movement. Since these realities are of no use to the 
mathematician as such, he must reduce whatever he can to 
the common factor of quantity. But to the natural philosopher, 
who embraces the whole of human experience, the distinction 
between natural and compulsory motion is of utmost impor- 
tance. The two pictures of the universe afforded by mathe- 
matical abstraction and philosophical experience, far from 
being incompatible, are the necessary binoculars of physical 
knowledge. 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science, 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill. 


(To be continued) 


absolutely fruitless, would lead to absolutely nothing. For a definition to 
be of any use [in mathematical physics] it must tell us how to measure 
force.” H. Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, ed. cit., p. 98. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Contemporary Philosophy and 


Christian Faith 
by Kurt F. Reinhardt 


ie HIS BOOK on the main problems of contemporary philosophy, 
viewed in the light of the encyclical Humani Generis, Professor 
Dondeyne of the University of Louvain has attempted with great skill 
and noteworthy success to meet the challenge which the best and most 
vital philosophic speculation of the present age offers to the Christian 
and in particular the Catholic philosopher.* While it is true that 
Humani Generis strongly cautions against certain philosophical schools 
and movements which threaten the integrity of Christian theology and 
philosophy, the encyclical is no less outspoken in its admonition to 
Christian thinkers to deepen and broaden their knowledge of modern 
philosophy, so that they may be able to distinguish between truth and 
error and profit by such a constructive critical approach. 

Dondeyne centers his philosophic inquiry in the following three prob- 
lems: (1) the “historicity” of human existence and contemporary 
philosophic “relativism”; (2) “rationalism” and “ irrationalism ” in 
modern philosophy; (3) the problem of “ Thomism” within the frame 
of contemporary thought. These are the same questions that form the 
nucleus of the discussion in the main sections of Humani Generis. 

The author points out that it cannot be the intention of a papal 
encyclical to ask the Catholic philosopher to base his reasoning on 
articles of faith, because by doing so he would cease to be a philosopher 
and become a theologian. The encyclical rather demands of the Catholic 
thinker that he follow the rules of sound reasoning and thereby 
strengthen the rational preambles of supernatural faith. Being a re- 
ligious authority, the Church makes her pronouncements on philosophic 
questions in the name and in the service of faith and revelation, and 
the philosophic arguments which the Church uses to substantiate theo- 


* Foi Chretiénne et pensée contemporaine. Les problémes philosophiques 
souléves dans VEncyclique “ Humani Generis.” By Albert Dondeyne (Lou- 
vain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, and Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer & Co., 1951). Pp. viii + 224. B. Frs. 110. 
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logical decisions do not necessarily carry the same weight as do these 
decisions themselves. “We must distinguish what is actually and 
officially taught from those rational considerations and arguments which 
prepare and accompany the official teaching. ... We must, above all, 
never lose sight of the general meaning of such an ecclesiastical docu- 
ment ... Humani Generis is not a work of philosophy or science, but 
an exhortation on the part of the magisterium of the Church, on the 
basis and for the sake of faith” (p. 5). 

If these general principles in the interpretation of papal documents 
are not clearly understood, the reader must arrive at erroneous conclu- 
sions. Thus—to cite a case in point—the statements of Humani Generis 
concerning “ existentialism” have been taken in some quarters as im- 
plying a wholesale condemnation of this significant contemporary philo- 
sophie movement. Dondeyne is emphatic in his assertion that there is 
no good reason for such an assumption. He argues that it can be 
neither the intention nor the task of an encyclical to define “ existen- 
tialism ” as such, but merely to state unequivocally that a certain atheis- 
tie and anti-metaphysical form of existentialism is incompatible with 
Catholic dogma. The same holds true regarding the encyclical’s state- 
ments on the theory of evolution: far from judging the question of 
biological evolution from a scientific point of view, the encyclical 
merely reaffirms the theological doctrine of the creation of the world 
by God and the uniquely transcendent position of man in the created 
universe of living matter. 

The “ historicity ” of human existence and present-day “ relativism ” 
are discussed by the author in connection with a critical appraisal of 
the “ phenomenological existentialism ” of Merleau-Ponty. Despite the 
fact that man lives in the dimension of history and thus in ever chang- 
ing historical situations, he unceasingly strives for the permanence of 
being and truth. Dondeyne follows Heidegger in distinguishing be- 
tween “logical truth” and truth as “re-velation” (Unverborgenheit; 
a-letheia). This latter meaning of truth explains why there is in the 
history of human thought a “more or less” of known truth, both in 
the quantitative and qualitative sense. The danger of a complete “ rela- 
tivism ” becomes very real whenever it is maintained that human exist- 
ence exhausts itself in “historicity.” Actually, the “historicity” of 
truth makes the inquiry into the nature or essence of truth all the 
more mandatory. According to the way in which different existential 
thinkers conceive of the truth of being and existence, Dondeyne distin- 
guishes between a “closed” and an “overt” existentialism. And he 
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finds the latter realized in Gabriel Marcel and the more recent essays of 
Heidegger. Though human existence is to a large extent historically 
conditioned, man’s “historicity” is rooted in a “ participation” in 
being and is as such both historical and supra-historical. As is made 
evident by the analysis of “ act ” and “ participation ” in the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, eternity and time, infinity and finiteness meet 
and intertwine in human existence. 

The problem of “ rationalism ” and “ irrationalism ” in contemporary 
thought is diseussed by Dondeyne in a lucid and succinct analysis of 
the writings of Gabriel Marcel and Karl Jaspers' and, parenthetically, 
of Newman and Blondel. Both Marcel and Jaspers avoid the pitfalls 
of the extreme positions of empiricism and idealism (or rationalism) 
by anchoring their thinking in the “incarnate” concreteness of things 
and beings. According to Dondeyne, both philosophers also escape the 
dangers of subjectivism by embedding the irrational in an encompass- 
ing “ reason,” understood as an existentially experienced lumen naturale. 
Dondeyne points out, however, that the criticism of rationalism of 
both thinkers overshoots the mark: they exhibit a distrust of con- 
ceptual and discursive reasoning which—at least in the case of Jaspers 
—comes close to agnosticism. Both seem to be unaware of the fact 
that the concept is a bridge to being in its concrete plenitude. 

The central and pivotal chapter of Dondeyne’s book is the one deal- 
ing with Thomism. The Belgian scholar calls attention to the fact 
that, on the one hand, Christianity as such is not tied to any particular 
school or system of philosophy while, on the other hand, Humani 
Generis singles out the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas as being in 
conformity with the spirit of the Church and best fitted to deal with 
the complex problems of modern philosophy. Dondeyne points out that 
the Church is primarily interested in safeguarding the proper relation- 
ship between nature and grace. In view of the tendency of modern 
thought to either extol nature to the detriment of grace or to extol 
grace at the expense of nature, the papal encyclical sees in St. Thomas’s 
well balanced doctrine of nature and grace the much needed corrective 
of these modern exaggerations. 

The tremendous material, moral, and intellectual upheavals of the 
present age have caused many to doubt whether Thomism is still vital 


Cf. Karl Jaspers, Way to Wisdom. (New Haven, 1951). These twelve 
radio addresses, delivered over the Swiss Broadcasting System, contain a 
summary of Jaspers’ philosophic tenets. As an “introduction” to phi- 
losophy the book is of dubious value. 
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enough to cope with the many new problems and situations engendered 
by technology and the natural sciences. The Thomistic philosopher, 
remembering Leo XIII’s advice, “ Vetera novis augere et perficere,” 
realizes that the desired philosophic synthesis has not yet been achieved, 
notwithstanding the many efforts to bring it about. It is an encour- 
aging sign to observe a steadily growing interest in modern and con- 
temporary philosophy among Catholic thinkers, an interest which 
promises a better mutual understanding in the future. 

In Dondeyne’s conviction the most difficult question with regard 
to the future of Thomistic philosophy concerns the precise nature of 
the “vetera,” that is, the principles and bases of Thomism. Much 
depends on a correct and meaningful illumination and interpretation 
of these principles. It is, says Dondeyne, the perennial significance of 
true Thomism that it has shown itself capable of linking these lasting 
principles with changing historical realities, with a “ primum quoad 
nos,’ that is, with the created world in which we ourselves exist as 
integral parts. Principles are valid for St. Thomas only to the extent 
that they entertain and preserve this linkage with our existential par- 
ticipation in being. 

Is Thomism then in a position to clarify the main problems of con- 
temporary thought and life? If it wants to fulfill this task, the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas must, according to Dondeyne, be able to meet 
the challenges of contemporary philosophy, especially those of existen- 
tialist phenomenology. The author sees the great merit of this latter 
school of thought in its attempt to find a via media between relativism 
and universalist absolutism and in the fact that in this endeavor it 
reverts to the lumen naturale as the basis of the validity of human 
knowledge. It thereby overcomes the position of pure immanentism 
and gains renewed access to transcendence, although it does not escape— 
as is perhaps best documented in the works of Merleau-Ponty—the 
snares of idealism. 

The modern conflict between intellectualist idealism (Descartes) and 
sensist empiricism (Hume) was unknown to St. Thomas Aquinas be- 
cause his thinking remained anchored in the concreteness of existence 
and never moved in that sphere of purely abstract speculation from 
which that conflict derives. The Thomist theory of abstraction has its 
roots as deeply in sense knowledge as in intellectual knowledge. It 
draws its inspiration from Aristotle as much as from St. Augustine. 
What lays the foundations of human knowledge and makes truth 
accessible is, according to St. Thomas, not the idea of God nor the 
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transcendental concept of being. The latter is rather a medium quo 
in the light of which we behold concrete existents. Nor is the primum 
quoad nos a cogito that is unrelated to the world but rather the con- 
erete order of those created things which surround us and of which 
we partake. The being of existents is, however, not something behind 
and beyond these existents. “ Being is the being of that which is; it is 
that which makes that existents are,” Dondeyne states, adopting the 
language of Heidegger. 

This primum quoad nos, in the Thomistic view, always retains some 
of the mysterious nature of the “ individuum ineffabile”: it can never 
be fully illuminated by man, precisely because of his profound immer- 
sion in being. It thus remains “a potentiality of being, an appeal to 
personal self-realization . . . resulting from a more genuine knowledge 
and understanding of being” (p. 149). Being is thus for St. Thomas 
the proper object of human understanding, and by “ being” he means 
the ultimate horizon, the ultimate all-encompassing reality (Merleau- 
Ponty’s “ world” and Jaspers’s “ total Umgreifende”’). 

In his confrontation of the Thomistic and modern concepts of truth 
and knowledge Dondeyne points out the far-reaching analogies as well 
as certain decisive differences between the views of St. Thomas and 
the existentialist phenomenology of Merleau-Ponty and others. He 
states in the way of a conclusion that the unity of knowledge as well 
as the diversity of the steps and processes which lead toward it, are 
secure only as long as the independence of being with respect to human 
consciousness is acknowledged and maintained. 

With Maritain and Gilson the author affirms that true Thomism is 
“ existentialistic” inasmuch as it denies that any purely conceptual 
knowledge can ever exhaust the plenitude of reality. Although concepts 
are needed if we want to get hold of reality at all, they are insufficient 
for an understanding or comprehension of the real. The ultimate syn- 
thetic unity which integrates the multiple aspects encountered on the 
road to reality is given in “existence” itself, that is, in the “act of 


existing.” To describe the existential fulness of this act and the sub- 


ject in which it is incarnate, St. Thomas uses the word “ substance,” a 
term which from Descartes onward has been so misunderstood that a re- 
definition has become necessary. According to St. Thomas, substance is 
“the ultimate transphenomenal unity which establishes in the interiority 
of existents the foundation of the chain of their outward manifestations; 
this unity is not found behind or beneath these manifestations; it rather 
penetrates and encompasses them and is thus ‘ revealed’ in them. This 
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is why for St. Thomas existence and substance are inseparable: the 
proper act of the substance is the act of existing” (p. 160). 

The “ prima intelligibilia” of St. Thomas are not innate ideas; they 
ean be illuminated only within the frame of an existential description 
of man’s “ being-in-the-world.” Thomism, according to Dondeyne, offers 
a further corrective of the more extreme forms of existentialism in that 
it does not tear asunder essence and being. St. Thomas affirms the 
primacy of being, sc that being is by no means a mere duplication of 
the essence; it is designated as the “ first intelligible” (primum intel- 
ligibile). 

Dondeyne concludes the analyses of the major sections of his book 
with a discussion of the possibility of arriving at a knowledge of the 
existence of God from the standpoint of the historicity of man. He 
refers specifically to those contemporary philosophers who assert that 
God can not be known because He is absolute perfection, while human 
thought is always historically conditioned and limited and thus never 
able to attain to a knowledge of that which is non-conditioned, bound- 
less, and absolutely perfect. This objection, says Dondeyne, is based 
on the erroneous opinion that the eternal source of being and truth is 
also the absolute norm of every kind and aspect of human knowledge. 
Such a view is in conformity with the tenets of philosophic idealism, 
whereas for the realism of St. Thomas God is not the primum quoad 
nos, but only, as it were, a primum per se as the source of all being. 

In his concluding chapter Dondeyne tries to answer the decisive 
question: what are the chances of a synthesis of the modern world 
and Christian faith? Tracing the historical genesis of this problem, 
he finds in the solution proposed by Thomism—the acknowledgment 
of a natural as well as a supernatural revelation and therewith the 
safeguarding of the relative autonomy of the order of nature—at least 
a preliminary answer. In the meeting of the religious and secular 
orders or of Christian faith and modern civilization two fundamental 
principles must not be lost sight of: (1) the religious dimension of 
human existence is not simply an extension of its worldly dimension. 
God is the “ totally Other ”; the order of supernatural faith is the order 
of God, Who reveals Himself and allows fallen man to partake of Him 
through the Incarnate Word and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
The mystery of this divine order encompasses man and illumines human 
nature and action. The theological axiom, gratia non destruit naturam 
sed eam perficit, must be interpreted with great care on account of the 
fact that the concept of “nature” has several meanings, depending on 
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whether human nature opens or closes itself to the light of truth; and 
(2) the distinction which must be made between the religious and 
secular spheres does not mean that we deal here with two completely 
separate modes of existence which either run parallel or are structurally 
placed one above the other. Supernatural faith, which opens our inward 
life to the reality of God, permeates the entire world of our historical 
existence and imparts to it a new meaning without, however, impairing 
its relative autonomy. In the synthesis of faith and world, human 
existence is confirmed and made “whole” by Divine Love. It then 
becomes the task of the individual Christian to realize the ultimate 
meaning of his existence in his daily life and work, in a morality which 
has its living center in the spirituality of the human person. 

Although Christian morality has its roots in Christian dogma, it is 
not static, but dynamic: it is the living documentation of a partnership 
with God in love. It is also an eminently creative morality, capable 
of coping with changing historical situations and constellations. Its 
only static, immutable, and universal element is the dignity of the 
human person, acting as the underlying principle in every free choice. 
This is the real meaning of St. Augustine’s, “ Ama, et fac quod vis.” 
And understood in this sense, Christianity is not only a supernatural 
economy of salvation but simultaneously a personalistic humanism which 
ean change the world and guide the course of history. 

Dondeyne’s thought-provoking book is perhaps most timely in its 
eall for a spiritual apostolate which is to prove its worth in the 
ingenuity with which it knows how to discern the positive and negative 
component elements of the modern mind. Since Christianity presents 
Truth as a synthesis of all partial truths, a Christendom which shows 
itself incapable of realizing and manifesting such a synthesis in think- 
ing and doing, pronounces its own death warrant. And this is the rea- 
son why the encyclical Humani Generis impresses on Catholic thinkers 
and scholars the need for a theology and philosophy which are “ alive,” 
that is, which are capable of speaking the language of our time and 
willing to enter into creative contact with the prominent representatives 
of contemporary thought. Modern man in all his disharmony and 
complexity has a very sensitive organ for the genuineness of thought 
and action, especially as far as the sphere of religion is concerned. 
The modern mind thus offers a challenge to all Christians and their 
sense of human solidarity and personal responsibility, because it is 
their thinking and doing which may once again determine the measure 
and weight of all things and the course of world history. 
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AND BEATITUDE IN THE Summa Contra Gentiles 


by Dr. Anton C. Pegis, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 


The occasion of this paper is the controversy precipitated in 1924 
on the unity of St. Thomas’ Summa Contra Gentiles. The purpose of 
the paper is to present the articulation and development of the main 
doctrinal themes of the Summa Contra Gentiles, namely, the divine 
liberty and love, as well as the central place of the notion of beatitude 
in the Thomistie account of creation. As an exposition of the doctrina 
fidei against the pagans, and chiefly the philosophers, the Summa 
Contra Gentiles raises one crucial question. What is competence of 
the philosophers to discuss the motives of creation? This question is 
part of St. Thomas’ dialogue with Greek and Arabian philosophers. It 
is also relevant to some modern discussions on the philosophical teach- 
ing of St. Thomas. 
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Our KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE 


by Rev. Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, Canada 


The etymology of “nature” (physics) shows that it expressed the 
notion of birth and growth. Very early the notion is found extended 
to that from which this birth or growth proceeds. It applies, accord- 
ingly, to things subject to development, in so far as such development 
proceeds from inherent principles, whether qualitative, quantitative, or 
substantial. The Milesians began extending scientifically the qualita- 
tive and quantitative knowledge of immediate observation. While this 
type of knowledge was still rudimentary, Aristotle brought knowledge 
of nature through its substantial principles to high development in the 
theoretical science of natural philosophy. Rejecting this for practical 
knowledge aimed to control nature, the moderns brought to high de- 
velopment the experimental and physicomathematical sciences, through 
a procedure predominantly quantitative which made no use of substan- 
tial principles. This shows that each type can be developed without 
corresponding development in the other. It indicates two different kinds 
of scientific knowledge of nature, each independent of the other. 


Tuespay, 12, 1955 (First Arrernoon SEcTIONAL SEssions) 
2:30 P. M. 


Section A—LoaGic anp MerHop 


Rev. Linus J. Thro, 8. J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
Chairman 
(1) Extra-Logical Procedures in Philosophy 


by Rev. F. C. Lehner, 0. P., St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The total field of logic has been aptly discerned by Aristotle in the 
first chapter of his Posterior Analytics, where he discriminates between 
inventive logie (dialectics) and resolutory logic; this latter embraces 
demonstration, rhetoric, and poetic. Aristotle’s consideration of logic 
includes every possible discipline of the human mind for knowledge. 
We can speak of extra-logical procedure, then, only in the sense wherein 
logie is considered to be a discipline distinct from rhetoric and poeties. 
The genesis of scientific philosophy in the human mind involves a 


transition from thinking with the passions (as in poetic and rhetorical 
argumentations) to dispassionate thinking. (Lengthy explanation). In 
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the sense, then, that philosophy in its perfect state is science had 
through demonstration, poetic and rhetorical procedures may be said 
to be pre-philosophical procedures, necessary in the genesis of scientific 
philosophy but not of themselves producing scientifie or demonstrated 
philosophy. 


(2) Genesis and Function of Principles in Philosophy 
by Rev. John E. Gurr, S. J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 


To establish the important distinction between a logical and a meta- 
physical principle, the genesis and function of the latter must be under- 
stood in conjunction with fundamental positions on the object of 
metaphysics and the division of the sciences. For the past two cen- 
turies, the history of scholastic manuals too often evidences a failure 
at this point. This is to say that first principles of philosophy have 
been too narrowly conceived as merely first principles of demonstra- 
tion. Furthermore, such a conception divorcees the first principles of 
metaphysics from the existential necessities operative and observable 
in the actually existent. This failure has left “realism” in possession 
of the abstract concept of being as the starting point of metaphysics; 
realism is then faced with the unrealistic necessity of logically analyzing 
this concept into further principles at a methodological moment prior 
even to any experience of their content and application. The solution 
to this impasse lies in relating the genesis and function of first prin- 
ciples to the acquisition of the metaphysical knowledge of being by 
means of a judgment of separation such as St. Thomas puts at the 
heart of his metaphysics. 


Section B—PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


Rev. Leo Foley, 8. M., Marist College, Catholic University, Chairman 


(1) Creationism in Physics and Philosophy 
by Dr. Roy R. Bode, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Because of physical and astrophysical conclusions in energy expendi- 
ture, modern interpretation of thermodynamics; because also of more 


accurate statistical expressions of chance, and of the direction of energy 
towards entropy; physics and astrophysics have had to face the problem 
of creation. This has given rise to several types of theories, among 
them: (1) those that would assign a temporal beginning to the present 
cosmic order; and (2) the “continued creation” theories. Strictly 
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speaking, these do not deal with creation proper. They are descriptions 
of the process of universal becoming. Creation, as such, is a philo- 
sophical problem because it necessitates the potency-act explanation of 
becoming, which further demands God as the cause of being. The possi- 
bility of eternal creation necessitates the theological and philosophical 
investigation into the revelation of creation in time. 


(2) Realism in Modern Cosmology 


by Rev. Ernan MeMullin, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


The postulated structures of physical theory have a certain reference 
to real structure. The directness of this reference depends on the type 
of theory which is being considered. These structures are not postulated 
merely as convenient ways of classifying phenomena; they manifest a 
definite convergence towards the real physical structure of the material 
world. This is seen most clearly in astronomy and astrophysics, where, 
beginning from a small number of highly artificial experiments, one 
reaches a physical model whose elements are roughly describable in 
terms of sense experience. This model represents, with a greater or 
lesser degree of probability, some part of the extra-terrestrial uni- 
verse. By means of it, one can attain a view of real structure, the 
probability of whose correctness can be roughly estimated. Such a view 
is not certain, and the structure it reveals may have to be modified later 
as experimental data are multiplied and physical theorizings improved. 
In all this modification, however, there is a continual convergence to- 
wards real structure. It is this convergence which makes progress in 
science possible and meaningful; it is this reference to the real that 
makes physical theories capable of yielding results in domains far 
outside those for which they were originally suggested. 


Section C—MeETAPHYSICS 


Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch, St. Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto, Chairman 


(1) Metaphysics is Concerned with Tautology or Nonsense State- 
ments 
by Rev. Robert G. Miller, C.S. B., Assumption College, 
Windsor, Canada 


Wolff’s attempt to rescue metaphysics from the ridicule of his con- 
temporaries produced a sympathetic reaction reaching to the present. 
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Kant, by his critique of Wolffian metaphysics as metaphysics itself, 
produced an antagonistic reaction reaching to the present. Among the 
objections of current logical positivists to the cognitive legitimacy of 
metaphysics are objections valid against metaphysics of types other 
than that of St. Thomas Aquinas. The logical positivists’ position 
that metaphysics is concerned with nonsense statements is correct (1) 
if there is no more than a difference of degree between the senses and 
the intellect, (2) if the function of the intellect is purely regulative, 
(3) if no truth can be derived from propositions per se notae, (4) if 
all predicates must be quantified, (5) if propositions are analytic in 
the Kantian sense, (6) if the positivistic “ principle of verification ” is 
veriflable. Logical positivists may be patiently aided in discovering 
the philosophical position of St. Thomas Aquinas on these six points. 
They may also be aided most effectively by a detailed exemplification of 
the resolution of a metaphysical judgment mediately and indirectly in 
the senses according to St. Thomas’ conviction that “. . . quia primum 
principium nostrae cognitionis est sensus, oportet ad sensum quodam- 
modo resolvere omnia de quibus judicamus,—.” De Ver., XII, 3, ad 2. 


(2) Metaphysics is Concerned with Tautology or Nonsense State- 
ments 
by Rev. Gerald Esser, S. V. D., St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, 


This is the verdict of logical positivism; one of its defenders, R. 
Carnap writes: “Metaphysics does not deal with analytical proposi- 
tions, nor does it enter the field of the empirical sciences. Metaphysics, 
therefore, must necessarily deal with pseudo-propositions.” R. Carnap, 
“ Ueberwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der Sprache,” 
Erkenntnis II (1931), 236. This view is shared by the great majority 
of present-day physicists, who hold that metaphysics is meaningless, 
since the human mind knows corporeal things only insofar as they 
appear to it, but not as they are in their own reality. The notion of 
metaphysics has been set forth by St. Thomas in these words: “ Scientia 
autem communis considerat universale ens secundum quod est ens.”: 
In IV Met., 1. This metaphysics is found to be a true branch of knowl- 
edge, which deals with rational statements, if it is shown that real 
beings do exist independently of human perception and that the human 
mind may know them as they are in their own reality. To show this is 
the purpose of this paper. 1. The human mind is in immediate con- 
tact with the existing realities of its own mental processes, such as are 
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seeing, hearing, imagining, remembering, thinking, willing, affections. 
Each of these and similar mental processes is at the same time being, 
known and knowing; they occur in our consciousness, they know that 
they occur and they are known. 2. There are other realities, which 
are known at least mediately. The medium by the aid of which they 
are known is called by St. Thomas the secundus modus dicendi per se, 
which is nothing else but the relation between essence and proprium. 
“Seeundus modus dicendi per se est, quando subjectum ponitur in 
definitione praedicati, quod est proprium accidens ejus.”: In I Anal. 
Post., 9. Since the essence does not contain the proprium formally, it 
may occur that one of these two terms is found within human experi- 
ence, while the other term lies outside of it; in this case the human 
mind will be able, in virtue of the metaphysical relation between essence 
and proprium, to transcend experience and to attain that which lies 
beyond it. St. Thomas, in his work De Pot., III, 5, declares that one 
salient feature of the things of our experience are the differences of 
degrees or the limitations in which they are realized; this distinctive 
feature is the unmistakeable sign that the same things are dependent 
for their existence on other things, which may only exist outside our 
experience. In this way the human intellect, proceeding from the opera- 
tions of the soul, which lie within the range of our experience, may 
come to know the abiding essence of the soul, which is beyond human 
experience. In virtue of the same relation between essence and pro- 
prium, the substance and essence of bodily beings is discovered from 
their operations and properties; for the secondary and primary sense 
qualities of bodily things which man perceives do not cover but they 
uncover what is in the bodily substance. Finally human reason is able, 
in virtue of the relation of essence and proprium, to attain to the 
knowledge of God, who is the highest object of metaphysics. Man 
experiences limited being, but he transcends from it to the Unlimited 
Being of God, who is beyond our experience. There are, therefore exist- 
ing realities, which the human intellect is able to attain as they have 
being. Hence metaphysics is a rational branch of knowledge. 


Tuespay, Aprit 12, 1955 (First EventnG GENERAL Session) 8:00 P. M. 
Dr. Vincent E. Smith, University of Notre Dame, Vice-President 
Presiding 

A) Citation for Award of Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal to Rev. 


Dr. Gerard Smith, S.J., Marquette University, by President 
Charles J. O’Neil. 
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B) Medalist’s Address by Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, 8. J.: “The Notion 
of a Christian School.” 


C) Presidential Address by Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, Marquette Uni- 
versity: “ Practical Knowledge and Liberty.” 


Musical Selections 


Wepnespay, 13, 1955 (Seconp Morning GENERAL SESSION) 
9:00 A. M. 


Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, President, Presiding 


Our Poetic KNOWLEDGE 
by Dr. John A. Oesterle, University of Notre Dame 


Wordsworth remarks that “ poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the counte- 
nance of all science,” and that “poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge.” Shelley says that “ poetry is at once the center and cir- 
cumference of knowledge; it is that which ecmprehends all science, 
and that to which all science must be referred.” 

Philosophers. in general, have been less enthusiastic about the nature 
of poetic knowledge. Some, indeed, do not consider poetry or any fine 
art to be knowledge at all; others admit poetic knowledge, but main- 
tain that it is knowledge only in a limited sense. 

Are the poets right or are the philosophers right? This paper will 
examine both points of view as well as consider the possibility of 
another position. 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF KNOWLEDGE 
by Dr. Herbert T. Schwartz, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I propose first to indicate the theological dimension of the problem of 
knowledge, showing that the preoccupation of modern philosophy with 
epistemology must be seen ultimately as the rational aspect of man’s 
relation with God. Viewed in this light, the purely rational defense of 
man’s ability to know is seen to be inadequate in the practical order. 

Next I shall consider the proper method of defending a principle of 
this kind. By the very fact that it is a principle, in this case a first 
principle, it cannot be demonstrated: what is first cannot be second, and 
a principle is first. Secondly, since it is a principle, it must be “ prin- 
cipling ” everything in the domain of which it is a principle. And this 
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indicates how it is to be defended—by reductio ad absurdum, showing 
the contradiction if only the opponent will say something in the 
principle’s domain. 

After defending the principle of man’s knowledge in this way, the 
paper will attempt to account for the contemporary error concerning 
this principle, showing how it derives from a misinterpretation of 
method in the empirical sciences. In this connection it will become 
clear how the right doctrine of analogy is essential to the correction 
of the error. 


Wepwnespay, Apri 13, 1955 (Szconp ArrerNoon SEssIon) 


Business Meeting 1:30 p.m.—Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, Presiding 


Wepnespay, Aprit 13, 1955 (Seconp AFTERNOON SECTIONAL SESSIONS) 
2:30 P. M. 


Section D—Morat AND Po.iricaL PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. Lottie H. Kendzierski, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Chairman 


(1) The Relations of Law and Obligation 


by Dom Gregory Stevens, 0.8. B., St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C. 


I—The Problem: To seek the ultimate relation of law and obliga- 
tion, by an examination of the first principle of the moral order: the 
end is to be pursued, the good is to be done. II—Discussion: a— 
Analysis of the first principle: the meaning of the subject and predi- 
eate, and the nature of their union in this proposition. The relation 
of this principle to the practical intellect, to the will, and to the nature 
of strictly human action. b—The notion of law as a rule determining 
the good and evil, and of precept as an act of effect of the law. e—The 
concept of obligation in its proper and metaphorical senses, and the 
notion of necessity. The obligatory in the proper sense does not cover 
the whole of the moral good: in its metaphorical sense, this use of 
the term is legitimate. III—Conclusion: The first moral principle 
which is the first precept of the natural law is a necessary judgment 
of the practical order, imposing a morally necessary direction on the 
will, and, this is rooted in finality. The necessary direction thus imposed 
is a proper effect of the enunciation of the law. Obligation depends 
upon this law, and is characteristic, properly speaking, of one deter- 
mined field of moral action. 
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(2) The Place of Natural Knowledge in Ethics 
by Dr. Venant Cauchy, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Because of the teleological character of ethics, our knowledge of the 
ultimate end is a primary consideration in the solution of this problem. 
Jacques Maritain and many others after him have affirmed the prac- 
tical impossibility of a purely natural ethics. My aim in this paper 
is to show that a natural ethics is not only possible, but of vital im- 
portance to the faithful as well as to non-Christians. I believe the 
problem can only be solved by a careful examination of the Thomistic 
doctrine on natural desire. Realizing that the texts of Aquinas are 
quoted by those who teach the impossibility of a natural ethics, I should 
emphasize with de Lubac the historical fallacy of interpreting the word 
naturalis as used by Aquinas in the light of the cleavage between 
naturalis and supernaturalis brought about by the controversies of later 
times. It should be pointed out that the historical context of Saint 
Thomas’ teaching was not the naturalism of later centuries, but the 
Arabic negation of the absolute possibility of the beatifie vision. One 
should also consider in a paper such as this the natural end of human 
nature and the extent to which unaided reason can come to know this 
end. This would occasion a consideration of the relationship between 
the supernatural and natural ends, the supernatural and natural virtues 
which I would try to reconcile in the spirit of Aquinas’ teaching on the 
harmony between grace and nature. 


Section E—History or PHILOSOPHY 


Rey. Ben Hunt. C.S. P., St. Paul’s College, Catholic University of 
America, Chairman 


(1) Recent Trends Towards Realism in American Philosophy 


by Rev. Malachy R. Sullivan, 0.8. B., St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kan. 


Approximately fifty years ago William James published his epochal 
essay Does Consciousness Exist?, an event of great historical importance 
in the history of epistemological thought among American philosophers 
since the beginning of the century. The ideas of James were not with- 
out their impact on the appearance of a movement known as New 
Realism whose objective was to sound the death-knell of the then cur- 
rent Idealisms in the United’ States. The failure of the New Realists to 
reach any common understanding on the clarification of issues led to 
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the appearance of Critical Realism through which, so its advocates 
hoped, the war on all forms of Idealism would find successful issue 
in the formulation of a satisfactory epistemological dualism. Unfortu- 
nately the message of the Critical Realists fell on deaf ears. And what 
of the realist temper among the epistemologists in the United States 
during the last twenty years? Have the Idealists been successful in 
their counter-attacks? And what of the future in this conflict of ideas? 


(2) The Nature of Man in the Philosophy of John Dewey 


by Sister M. Sophie Simec, O.8.F., Alverno College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dewey’s reaction against the traditional Cartesian cleavage of man 
was expressed in his attempt to show the unity of man as an indi- 
vidual and as a part of the universe. The instruments which he used 
in this work were the Hegelian principle of absolute dynamic unity, 
translated to an organic basis, and the Humean principle of habit. For 
Dewey habit is the principle of continuity in experience. Since man is a 
functional unity rather than a substantial one, habit, which is biological 
in character, becomes the foundation of human nature. Personality, 
or selfhood, is a functional emergent on the organic and social levels. 
Although Dewey refuses to equate man with subrational beings, he fails 
to distinguish man from them by more than complexity. Intelligence 
and thought are likewise emergents of organic life. By implication 
freedom and culture on the same level. Dewey’s intention of guaran- 
teeing unity is not fulfilled nor is the nature he attempts to explain 
genuinely human. 


Section F—PHILOsOPHICAL PROBLEMS 
Rev. Edward Q. Franz, Gannon College, Erie, Pa., Chairman 
(1) The Role of Dialectic in Philosophical Inquiry 
by Dr. Otto Bird, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Dialectic can be determined by its common notes as propositional, 
interrogative, controversial, and interminable. These notes suffice to 
distinguish dialectic from science, sophistic, rhetoric, and, generally, 
from intuitive and demonstrative knowledge. An analysis of philo- 
sophical inquiry from the viewpoint of each of these notes can manifest 
the major function of dialectic. The interrogative character of phi- 
losophy is best viewed from the consideration of principles and the 
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formulation of problems: the aporematic method. As propositional 
and controversial, philosophy depends upon the history of philosophy 
and is engaged in a continuous controversy; dialectic prevents philo- 
sophical disagreement from being the scandal Kant thought. As inter- 
minable, philosophy is capable of progress, but only so long as there 
is a community of understanding. In this connection two contemporary 
efforts at dialectical improvement of philosophical inquiry will be 
analyzed: that of the Zurich group which publishes Dialectica and that 
of the Institute for Philosophical Research at San Francisco. 


Comment led by Dr. John A. Mourant, Penn State University. 


(2) The Role of Dialectic in Philosophical Inquiry 


by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.N., College of the 
Holy Names, Oakland, Cal. 


Dialectics can have various meanings. Two of special note concern 
dialectics as associated with a metaphysical system or philosophy of 
reality and a dialectics associated with methodology. Both have had 
developments of historical importance, and both are matters of critical 
issue today. If we consider the place of dialectics in the more common 
way, involving the thinker with other persons outside himself, we can 
notice these others may prove friend or foe. Certainly, as in all human 
endeavor, philosophy has progressed because of the sharpening of 
mind on mind; because of the mutual acceptance of criticism, clarifi- 
cation of ideas, sharpening of vision, broadening of vistas and the 
opening out of whole new worlds. These have been the great results 
of disputation and discussion. On the other hand, they are foes; of the 
past as well as of the present: emotional cloudings, loss of objectivity, 
means taking the place of ends, word blocking communications. Fune- 
tionalism or instrumentalism, by deliberating cutting off from any 
acceptance of principles of knowledge, would launch into an experi- 
mental discovery both of method and solution. For solution of these 
difficulties, we must seek remedies. Meantime, as directives for us 
while they are being sought, we have the pattern of effort and of 
dialectical victory achieved by St. Thomas against the background of the 
very same difficulties of his time. 
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Wepnespay, Aprit 13, 1955 (Seconp Eventne Session) 8:00 P. M. 


Joint Session with National Catholic Educational Association 
Trimble Hall, Hotel Claridge, Atlantie City, New Jersey 


For the American Catholic Philosophical Association— 
Rev. Dr. Francis C. Wade, S.J., Marquette University 
For the National Catholic Educational Association— 


Brother B. Thomas, F.8.C., President, La Salle College, 
Philadelphia 


Topic: Panel Discussion: “ A Critical Examination of Catholic Phi- 


losophies of Education ” 


ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


A joint session of the Southern California Conference of Los Angeles 
and the San Francisco Conference of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Conference was held at San Francisco on Friday, November 
26, 1954, with the general subject for discussion “Philosophy and 
Higher Education.” The morning session was devoted to a considera- 
tion of “ The Function of Theology in Higher Education,” the after- 
noon session on “ The Function of Philosophy in Higher Education,” 
and the evening session on “The Function of the Liberal Arts in 
Higher Education.” The Southern California section has now estab- 
lished its headquarters at Immaculate Heart College, 2021 Northwestern 
Avenue, Los Angeles 27, Calif. The Rev. John H. Hempsch, C. M. F., 
of Dominguez Seminary, Compton, California, has been elected Execu- 
tive Secretary. Dr. James P. Reilly is President and Sister Mary 
Thecla, I. H. M., Recording Secretary. The Southern California Con- 
ference announced six public lectures in the field of esthetics and phi- 
losophy of art. On September 30 Professor Frederick Wilhelmsen, of 
Santa Clara University, spoke on “ Myth and Symbol.” On November 
24 Professor Abraham Kaplan, of University of California, Los 
Angeles division, spoke on “ Art and the Unconscious.” In January 
Professor Philip Wheelwright, of the University of California, will 
speak on “ Meaning in Art.” In February Dr. Aloys Schardt, of Imma- 
culate Heart College, will speak on “ Changing Forms and Standards 
in Art.” In April Mr. Jules Langsener, art critic, will speak on “ Criti- 
eism of Art.” The last lecture in May will be given by Professor 
Hunter Mead, of the California Institute of Technology, on the subject 
“Art and Society.” The Conference also announced monthly discus- 
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sion meetings as follows: October 13: “Art and the Good Life”; 
November 10: “ Beauty and the Function of Art”; December 8: “ The 
Role of Will and Feeling in Art”; February 9: “The Concept of 
Intuition and Empathy in the Philisyphy of Art”; March 9: “ Taste 
and Esthetie Attitude”; April 11: “ Art Culture and Social Values ”; 
and May 11: “ The Criticism of Art.” 

The District of Columbia and Maryland Conference of the Associa- 
tion held its first meeting of the academic year at Catholic University 
of America, November 1, 1954, Dr. Jean Rosenberg, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, presiding. Rev. Robert McCall, 8.8. J., of St. Joseph Seminary, 
spoke on the subject, “ Substance and Existence.” A meeting will be 
held at Trinity College, Washington, D. C., on March 7, with Rev. Dr. 
Robert Mohan, S8.8., giving the paper for discussion on the subject, 
“ Toynbee’s Philosophy of History.” A spring meeting tentatively will 
have Dr. Felix Alluntis, 0. F. M., as speaker, discussing the “ Philoso- 
phy of Ortega y Gasset.” 

The East Central Conference held its regular fall meeting on Novem- 
ber 14, 1954, at Our Lady of Angels Seminary in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. Matthew Menges, O. F. M., of Our Lady of Angels Seminary spoke 
on “The Teaching of Philosophy in Seminaries and Colleges.” Rev. 
Edward Q. Franz, of Gannon College, Erie, Pa., discussed the subject 
“ Dialectics and Metaphysics.” 


OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL MEETINGS 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association was held at Goucher College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, November 28-30, 1954. All papers read at the meeting 
were published in three successive double issues of the Journal of 
Philosophy. These issues may be obtained by non-subscribers to the 
Journal of Philosophy at the office of the Journal, 713 Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

The National Conference on the Teaching of Oriental Philosophy 
was held in conjunction with the ninth annual meeting of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Philosophical Conference at the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming, on October 14-16, 1954. The general theme of 
the joint meeting was “Philosophy and Culture” with sessions on 
“Current Philosophy,” “Role of Philosophy in Culture,” “Role of 
Philosophy in American Culture,” and “ Role of Philosophy in Oriental 
Culture.” Dr. Paul Christman of the University of Wyoming is Secre- 
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tary of the Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference and Professor 
Archie Bahm of the University of New Mexico is tentatively secretary 
of the National Conference on the Teaching of Oriental Philosophy. 

The National Catholic Educational Association will hold its fifty-first 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, April 11-14, 1955. The general theme 
of the meeting will be “ Realizing our Philosophy of Education.” Vice- 
President of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Dr. 
Vincent E. Smith of University of Notre Dame, will give the keynote 
address at the opening of the convention at Municipal Auditorium. 
The American Catholic Philosophical Association will hold a joint 
session with the National Catholic Educational Association on Wednes- 
day evening, April 13, in Trimble Hall, Hotel Claridge, conference 
hotel, after the close of the meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association on April 12 and 13, at the Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The Secretary has received the announcement of the prospective 
opening of Wheeling College under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Bishop Swint, of the Diocese of Wheeling, West Virginia. Instructions 
in the College will be under the direction of the Society of Jesus. Gen- 
eral philosophical requirements for all students will be logic and ethies. 
Additional courses in philosophy announced will be in the field of 
scholastic philosophy, psychology, and history of philosophy. 


CuHartes A. Hart, 
The Catholic University of America, National Secretary. 
Washington, D.C. 


Manuscripts and Translations 


Dr. John P. Rowan has completed his translation of St. Thomas’ 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Metphysics. It will be published by Henry 
Regnery as the next volume in the Library of Living Catholic Thought. 


Book Reviews 


Philosophers Speak of God. Edited by Charles Hartsborne and 
William Reese. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. xiv + 535, with index. $7.50. 


The editors of this book consider the vast range of alternative views 
about God offered throughout history by philosophers as the chief 
heritage of theological literature. They imply that we have reached a 
time and have achieved a method of synthesizing them. The texts of 
more than fifty authors have been used. It would be very difficult to 
classify them all as philosophers, but, since this book purports to be 
religious in character as well as philosophical, the inclusion might be 
condoned. Those who have written about God can be classified in one 
of the following categories: theist, pantheist, panentheist or atheist. 
The editors incline to the view of panentheism. This is a doctrine 
which holds for the law of bipolarity in dealing with God. This pretty 
well means that God embraces in some way or other all characteristics. 
Atheism is unacceptable, and both theism and pantheism are infected 
with the monopolar prejudice; theism because it insists on the separation 
of God from the world, pantheism because it makes the world all- 
inclusive. The panentheistic solution consists in putting becoming, 
relativity, accidents, ete. in God. There is very little that we have to 
leave out of God if only we think of Him in panentheistic terms. This 
bipolar view, the book claims, is the only really intelligent and satisfying 
one. 

The texts cited are preceded by an editorial exposition and are 
followed by an editorial comment, both, of course, from the panenthe- 
istie point of view. The selection of authors could be disputed. There 
is but one Arab theologian, St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus do not 
appear, and there are more or less lengthy texts from Channing, 
Lequier, Varisco, Iqual, Berman, Wieman, and Dennes. If the question 
is merely that of representative views, it would have been more satis- 
factory to have fewer authors and longer texts. There is also the 
undissipated suspicion that a great number of texts were chosen in view 
of their contemplated refutation. 

There is scarcely any use in arguing with a book of this kind. 
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Doubtless the editors are sincerely trying to satisfy what they feel is a 
need of contemporary man, a metaphysies of God and a philosophy of 
religion. Philosophies of religion have had a conspicuously barren 
past, and it is difficult to see how the efforts of Messrs. Hartsborne and 
Reese will bear much fruit. They expect that this book might be 
used in colleges and university courses. Here again their efforts are 
likely to come to naught. The book almost clamors to be put away for 
long periods of time. 

Aristotle placed the study of God at the apex of first philosophy. 
From a philosophical point of view, that is where such an investigation 
belongs. The viewpoint should be metaphysical. The modern identifi- 
eation of metaphysics with logie makes this impossible. Our editors 
have used the logical and psychological points of view almost exclusively 
in their analysis of the texts they have chosen. God is replaced by the 
God-concept, and struggling man finds it intolerable to think of God 
as not suffering along with him. God becomes the subject of passibility 
and pain on the score that He can’t think very much of us if He is not 
a co-sufferer. In fact, it is the editors’ opinion that the notion of the 
Incarnation is assigned the réle of mitigating the initial blunders in our 
concept of deity. It seems that this present attempt to combine by 
panentheism an adequate metaphysics and a satisfying philosophy of 
religion achieves neither. 

The general gist of their commentary is that pretty well everyone with 
the exception of Fechner, Whitehead and Berdyaev, failed to achieve 
either an acceptable metaphysics or a foundation of human relations 
with God. The one who comes in for the most biting criticism of all 
is St. Thomas Aquinas. Whitehead alone seems to be satisfactory on 
practically al! counts. In fact, the editors seem to deem it an im- 
pertinence on their part to so much as comment on his writings. It is 
by a Whiteheadian yardstick that all doctrines are judged. This leaves 
no metaphysics, the substitution of concepts for things, bizarre con- 
ceptual analysis, and talk. 

The surrelativist intention of this book is to make God comprehensive 
to human concepts and expressible in human terms. It is suggested 
that there is a higher way of looking at God than most philosophers 
employ. Monopolarists are accused of incurable neutrality and meta- 
physical impotence. What greater neutrality and metaphysical im- 
potence can be found than that of panentheism is hard to imagine. When 
the tension between actually and potentiality is said to precede either, 
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when the actuality of accidents is made prior to the existence of sub- 
stances, the death-knell of metaphysics is sounded. When the simplicity, 
absoluteness, and causality of God is looked upon as the historical back- 
ground of the lust for power, we see to what extent the thinking and 
talking about God has been anthropomorphized. The attempt to work 
out a “ psychology of deity ” further emphasizes this point. How much 
scientific psychology has invaded the realm of metaphysics can be 
realized when our editors state that Whitehead’s is “one of the first 
philosophies which has any intellectual right to speak of divine person- 
ality.” “For personality, as any psychologist knows, is a sort of 
cluster of habits and purposes and ideas, and it therefore has a certain 
abstractness in that it expresses itself now in this particular experience, 
now in that.” 

Philosophy will never explain God. Its limit is to explain the divine 
effects. God will always remain a mystery to philosophers as such, and 
a mystery that cannot be reached by any amount of conceptualization 
and analysis. Messrs. Hartsborne and Reese seem to make the mystery 
an absurdity. 

Joun M. Ke tty, C. 8. B. 


St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, Canada 


The Political Ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas: Representative Selec- 
tions. Edited with an Introduction by Dino Bigongiari. New 
York: Hafner Publishing Company, 1953. (The Hafner 
Library of Classics, No. 15.) Pp. xxxviii + 217. Cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.25. 


This welcome addition to the Hafner Library of Classics is a useful 
compilation of and introduction to texts of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
political philosophy. As one would expect, it contains far more ma- 
terial than do such anthologies as F. W. Coker’s Readings in Political 
Philosophy (New York: 1938), in which St. Thomas is one of a great 
many authors represented, or Michael B. Foster’s first volume of 
Masters of Political Thought (New York: 1941), in which St. Thomas 
is one of eight writers. It has both advantages and disadvantages in 
comparison with A. Passerin D’Entreves’ Aquinas: Selected Political 
Writings (Oxford: 1948). D’Entreves’ work supplies Latin and Eng- 
lish on opposite pages; it includes more passages from the De Regno 
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and from the Summa Theologiae as well as selections from such other 
works as the commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard and on 
the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle. Bigongiari’s work supplies only 
English, but uses, for the De Regno, the translation of Father Phelan 
and Father Eschmann (On Kingship: To the King of Cyprus [Toronto: 
1949]), which is based on better Latin texts than the one used in the 
D’Entreves volume; its selections from the De Regno are fewer but 
more homogeneous, being concerned solely with the theory of kingship; 
it reproduces the scholarly notes of On Kingship; it makes use of fewer 
articles from the Summa Theologiae, but gives them in full rather than, 
e. g., the body of the article or the reply to one of the objections. 

Besides most of the tract on law, Bigongiari’s book contains such 
relevant questions as those on right, justice, obedience, sedition, theft, 
and usury. It includes a glossary that should be reaily helpful to a 
beginning student of the political thought of St. Thomas, and a bibliog- 
raphy that should be helpful to any student of the subject, especially 
in the use it makes of doctoral dissertations. At almost any price, 
this volume would be attractive; at the actual price, it is an exceptional 
bargain. 

The passages from the Summa Theologiae are given in the transla- 
tion of the English Dominican Fathers, except for certain ones that 
Professor Bigongiari translates himself. Unfortunately, his changes 
are not always happy. For example, in I-II, 94, 4, e, Ad rationem 
autem pertinet ex communibus ad propria procedere is, in the transla- 
tion of the Dominican Fathers, “ Now the process of reason is from 
the common to the proper,” and becomes, in the editor’s translation, 
“Now reason proceeds from what is common, or general, to what is 
proper, or special.” The gloss on the text may be accurate and helpful, 
but it should be indicated as such, not given as the text of St. Thomas. 

A few sentences later, 


. . . licet veritas non apud omnes cognoscatur in conclusionibus, sed solum 
in principiis, quae dicuntur communes conceptiones 


is rendered as 
. . even though all men do not discern this truth in the conclusions but 


only in those principles which are called axiomatic notions. 


Apart from the question of the propriety of rendering communes by 
“axiomatic,” the insertion of the word “those” and the omission of 
the comma after “ principles” changes the meaning of the Latin (as 
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given in the Leonine, the Parma, and the Ottawa editions). In the 
Latin, the clause quae dicuntur communes conceptiones is, as the comma 
before it indicates, a non-restrictive and merely explanatory clause: 
all men discern the truth in (all of) the principles, which principles 
(by the way) are called common notions. In the editor’s English ver- 
sion, the clause “ which are called axiomatic notions” is, as the omis- 
sion of a comma and the use of “those” before it indicate, a restric- 
tive clause: all men discern the truth (only) in those principles (and 
there are others) which are called axiomatic notions. Principiis is uni- 
versal, whereas “ principles ” is particular; and the one does not accur- 
ately render the meaning of the other. This is not to say that the 
Dominican Fathers’ translation is better, for the same fault can be 
found with it. Nor is it to insist that the editor’s interpretation of 
the text is wrong, although, in the light of the context, this reviewer 
is convinced that it is. It is merely to point out that when one under- 
takes to translate St. Thomas, and finds the same punctuation in the 
principal editions, he should translate accordingly. Perhaps this change 
is one of the revisions in punctuation mentioned by the general editor 
in “ Note on the Text”; if so, it is an unfortunate one. Incidentally, 
this “ Note on the Text” is to be found on p. xxxviii, not on p. xxiii 
as the “ Table of Contents ” indicates. 

In the following sentence, the use of “ hold to” obscures the meaning 
of the Latin. 


In operativis autem non est eadem veritas vel rectitudo practica apud 
omnes quantum ad propria, sed solum quantum ad communia: et apud 
illos apud quos est eadem rectitudo in propriis, non est aequaliter omnibus 
nota 


is translated as 


In active matters, on the other hand, all men do not hold to the same truth 
or practical rectitude in what is peculiar and proper, but only in what is 
common. And even among those who hold to the same line of rectitude in 
proper and peculiar matters, such rectitude is not equally known to all. 


In the first English sentence, “hold to” changes the meaning of the 
Latin, which says that in the practical order, as opposed to the specu- 
lative, truth or rightness is not the same for all men (does not apply to 
all men as a standard of conduct which they should follow) in par- 
ticular matters but only in general ones. In the second English sentence, 
“hold to” not only changes the meaning but makes the sentence unintel- 
ligible. For men can hardly be said to “hold to” a line of rectitude 
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which is not known to them. At any rate, the meaning of the Latin, 
continuing the thought of the preceding clause, is that even among 
those for whom practical rightness in particular matters is the same 
(applies to them as a standard of conduct to be followed), not all of 
them know of their obligation to follow it. The Dominican Fathers’ 
translation, though awkward, does render the meaning of the Latin 
accurately. 

These three examples, taken from one paragraph of one of the pas- 
sages translated by the editor, would indicate that these passages, 
though generally smoother and more intelligible than the translation 
that they replace, should not be accepted uncritically as an always 
satisfactory rendition of the Latin of St. Thomas. 

A footnote to p. vii tells us that 


The Introduction . . . is made up of extracts from a book of the editor 
(not yet published) on the political philosophy of St. Thomas, There is, 
therefore, no attempt at exhaustiveness or organic consistency, The aim 
was to facilitate the understanding of the selections . . . by giving a de- 
tailed discussion of certain important topics... . 


Those topics are: The State as a Natural Order, Public Power, Forms 
of Government, and Plenitudo Potestatis. Within the limits given 
above, the introduction is good in many respects and should be helpful 
to the beginning student; but it is not a work of scholarship. 

For example, p. xxxi, n. 1 refers to II Sent. 2.2.2.5 as the source 
for a key quotation on tyrannicide. On consulting the Mandonnet, the 
Parma, or the Vives editions of the Commentary on the Sentences, one 
finds that Book II, distinction 2, question 2, article 2 deals with the 
question Utrum caelum empyreum sit lucidum. 

Again, in various places, and quite noticeably on p. xxiv, n. 4, a 
non-authentic work is used as a source for a doctrine that Bigongiari 
attributes to St. Thomas. Here, the meanings that St. Thomas attaches 
to politia are being expounded, with considerable use made of the com- 
mentary on the fourth book of the Politics. Since St. Thomas com- 
pleted his commentary on this work before the end of Book III, the 
reader should be warned that Peter of Auvergne, as well as St. Thomas, 
is the immediate source of the doctrine being explained. The teaching 
is Thomistie in spirit, but not in letter; and the fact should have been 
pointed out. 

There seems, further, to be an inconsistency between the reference 
to democracy (in the Aristotelian sense) on p. xxv, ll. 24-26: “... if 
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the regime of liberty becomes domination by the populace, then we 
have what has been called democracy,” and that on ll. 29-31: “. .. the 
dignity or excellence of a citizen . .. is measured .. . in a democracy 
by devotion to freedom.” “ Devotion to freedom” does not appear to 
jibe with “domination by the populace.” The source of the difficulty 
seems to be in the interpretation of a passage in the Summa Theologiae, 
II-II, 61, 2, c, which is given as the authority for the second statement. 
Here, St. Thomas is explaining the difference between distributive and 
commutative justice, and is saying that in the former the criterion is a 
man’s pre-eminence in the community. Then he gives examples, one 
of which is: 

Quae quidem principalitas in aristocratica communitate attenditur secun- 


dum virtutem, in oligarchica secundum divitias, in democratica secundum 
libertatem, et in aliis aliter. 


As the context indicates, libertatem here does not mean “ devotion to 
liberty ” but rather its actual possession. The difficulty could have been 
avoided by a more careful translation. 

The least satisfactory part of the Introduction is the fourth section, 
on the Plenitudo Potestatis. This is particularly unfortunate in view 
of the current prominence of the subject of the relations of Church 
and State. The relation of the temporal and the spiritual powers, and 
the extent to which the Pope can, according to the teaching of St. 
Thomas, be said to exercise both, are problems too complex to be dealt 
with here. It may be that Professor Bigongiari’s interpretation is cor- 
rect (though this reviewer is not yet convinced), but it is poorly sup- 
ported in this Introduction. 

In support of his conclusions, the editor makes extensive use of St. 
Thomas’ commentary on the second book of the Sentences, distinction 
44, expositio textus; but he handles the corpus of this expositio in a 
questionable manner. In addition to leaving significant parts of the 
text untranslated and failing to indicate the fact, Bigongiari does 
strange things with the last and perhaps the cardinal sentence of the 
passage. The Latin (which is the same in all principal editions) runs: 


. .. et hoc modo se habent potestates et episcopi et archiepiscopi, descen- 
dentes a papae potestate, 


The translation of the editor runs: 


Of such nature is the authority exercised by rulers [italics his], by 
bishops, archbishops, etc., over their subjects, for all of them have re- 
ceived it from the Pope and with it the conditions and limitations of its 
use, 
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The last phrase is a gloss presented to the reader without authorization 
or justification as part of the text of St. Thomas. More important, 
episcopi and archiepiscopi are not, as the translator seems to think 
they are, in the nominative plural, but rather in the genitive singular; 
and potestates does not have the derived meaning of “rulers” but the 
original meaning of “ powers.” The phrase simply means “the powers 
both of the bishop and of the archbishop,” as the context (St. Thomas 
is talking about the relation of the potestas papae ad omnem SPIRI- 
TUALEM potestatem in Ecclesia) should have been sufficient to show. 
St. Thomas may possibly have taught the subordination of temporal 
rulers to the Pope in secular as well as in spiritual matters, but he 
certainly does not de so in this text. 

A similar carelessness is shown in the handling of another central 
text, also concerned with the extent of papal authority in the temporal 
sphere. In the quotation on p. xxxiv, ll. 8-11, no indication is given 
that the opening words are an interpolation by the translator, that part 
of the text is omitted, and that the quotation is a paraphrase of St. 
Augustine. Neither are we told that the passage from which this sec- 
tion is taken is not devoted to any specifically political problem, but is 
concerned with the question Utrum sit una Ecclesia quae fuit in prin- 
cipio tempore Apostolorum et quae est modo, to which St. Thomas’ final 
answer is, Et ideo est alius status Ecclesiae nunc et tunc, non tamen est 
alia Ecclesia. Passages taken out of context and then altered are not 
a sound support for the position that Professor Bigongiari is so intent 
on establishing. 

These weaknesses are the more regrettable in view of the undoubted 
usefulness of these selections for an undergraduate class. It is to be 
hoped that they will be eliminated from the editor’s forthcoming book 
on the political philosophy of St. Thomas. 


HERBERT JOHNSTON. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Jurisprudence universelle et théodicée selon Leibniz. By Gaston 
Grua. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. 548. 
1,800 frs. 


Gaston Grua had previously established his high competence in 
Leibniz scholarship with his two-volume edition of the unedited texts 
of Leibniz. He has now provided an exhaustive textual analysis of a 
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key notion in the Leibnizian system: universal jurisprudence. Grua 
recalls some pertinent biographical facts, as indicative of the central 
position of this doctrine. Leibniz preferred to serve as a judge and 
legal counsellor to princes than as a philosophy teacher. His practical 
legal work continued for about thirty years, but his main interest was 
in the theoretical aspects of law, especially the problems of divine 
justice and evil, human justice and the international community. The 
mature fruit of this lifelong preoccupation with jurisprudence and 
practical law was the famous Theodicy, in which he refuted Bayle’s 
attacks on divine justice, and resolved to his own satisfaction the 
question of grace, predestination and divine foreknowledge. 

Had Grua merely contented himself with a description of the contents 
of the Theodicy, his book would not have risen above the average. 
But in fact, he has produced a work of genuine originality and import- 
ance, by asking a simple question: what is the ultimate basis for the 
Leibnizian science of theodicy? In order to find the answer, he divides 
the research into two main parts: a first section on universal juris- 
prudence and a second one on divine justice or theodicy. In part one, 
he shows that the propositions of theodicy depend on the prior science 
of universal jurisprudence and that the latter, in turn, arises from a 
distinctive ontology and methodology. Hence one cannot grasp the 
demonstrative force of the doctrine on divine justice and evil apart 
from its foundation in Leibniz’s theory of being and method. This 
background determines the specific meaning of the Theodicy and also 
provides us with a way of evaluating that influential book. 

Leibniz was faced with two main problems: how can a juris- 
prudence be constructed so as to be applicable to both God and man, 
and how can such a science be rendered truly demonstrative in respect 
to God’s dealings with the world? For his answers, he appealed to 
two features in his ontology. The first is the univocal conception of 
being, to which his mathematical mode of thinking led him. Although 
he used the term “ analogy ” quite liberally, Leibniz reduced the differ- 
ences among beings to a continuous gradation. Being is the supreme 
genus, of which God is one species. The laws of being apply equally 
to God and man. Since they both are spiritual beings, it follows that 
any requirements pertaining to wisdom, goodness and love (and hence 
also to justice) hold equally for God and man. Thus a universal 
jurisprudence is possible in terms of a univocal theory of being. 

In order to secure the rigorously demonstrative character of juris- 
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prudence in its application to divine justice, Leibniz had recourse to 
his second fundamental doctrine of the priority of essence over exist- 
ence in all beings whatsoever. This means that the common require- 
ments of essence and its principle of sufficient reason must totally 
dominate the divine actions in regard to existing things and events. 
There can be a deductive science of theodicy only in a universe where 
God must submit to the calculus of the maximum of possible perfection 
or essence. 

The inescapable conclusion of Grua’s historical researches is that 
Thomists ean no longer regard “theodicy” and “natural theology ” 
as interchangeable terms, any more than they can equate “ ontology ” 
and “metaphysics.” These usages of eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century scholasticism have no sound footing in either history or 
doctrine, for they involve something more than mere words. Only 
where the univocity of being and the primacy of essence are maintained, 
is there any basis for a theodicy. A clean break with Leibniz’s applica- 
tion of the ontology and logie of essences-and-sufficient-reasons to God’s 
way with the world is an indispensable condition for recovering the 
Thomistie sense of divine and human relations. 

JAMES COLLINS 


Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


The Philosophy of Being. By Rt. Rev. Louis De Raeymaeker, 
Ph. D., S. T. D. Translated by Rev. E. H. Ziegelmeyer, S. J. 
St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. v + 360, with index. $4.95. 


The Philosophy of Being is a mature book written by a scholar and 
a teacher. It could be used as a textbook, but it could also be used for 
reference and general reading. It is of value because it stems from 
primary scholastic sources as well as from the works of contemporary 
writers in metaphysics. It is a more developed and elaborate discussion 
than the author’s book, Metaphysica Generalis. In fact one has to 
rethink the position given there in terms of the new emphasis given to 
the primary source of our knowledge of being: the ego. 

Msgr. De Raeymaeker first points out that things do not seem to be 
given as isolated entities but as forming groups. 


The fact seems to be true of all beings: they ought to constitute a 
simple complexus. Hence we have good reason to study these under this 
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relation: what is required that beings may be able to form this complete 
unity? (p. 5). 

The basic problem of metaphysics is thus expressed as the problem 
of a certain unity of being. Man is forced to face this problem from 
the very nature of his knowledge. 

I know that I know.... (p. 6) ... When as knowledge the conscious 


activity of the ego is unceasingly modified in reaching out to other objects, 
the ego completely preserves its fundamental unity (p. 7-8). 


And since in knowledge the ego penetrates all with its light, it follows 


... that in reality everything holds together, since every thing can find 
a place in the transcendental apperception of the ego. The affinity of 
things is undeniable: everything is mutually related. (p. 8). 


Msgr. De Raeymacker stresses the unity of the ego as all important. 
And since the ego as mind ean reflect, it becomes an experience of 
lived, unified, reality. “I feel myself a really living being; I have 
consciousness of being, of existing.” Being is thus defined in terms of 
the conscious, lived, concrete existent. But since this is the ego as 
knowing, it is a lived event in which other things are present, but 
I do not live their identity. The non-ego is given only as a limitation 
of the ego, as such it is “other.” This otherness is most clearly evident 
if one considers the autonomous free action of the ego. The ego as 
free makes its own decisions but these decisions are limited by the 
world of objects that cannot come within the grasp of its decisions. 
Moreover, my activity is modified by the activity of this “ other.” 

But if liberty marks most clearly otherness, and so the being and 
reality of the world, Msgr. De Raeymaeker also notes that it marks 
otherness in the ego also. For the very nature of the ego does not 
come within the power of my will. Thus there is marked a duality: 
the I is living, conscious, free, the ego-being, the lived identity, the 
real; and the I is nature which limits my autonomy: as nature it is 
other as things known are also other. I do not live the identies of 
things; I do not live their existence, yet they are designated as being. 
But quite evidently being has a different meaning with regard to nature 
and other things, than as lived identity. Being as nature and other 
things seem less existential than the being as ego. Thus the existential- 
ism of the ego seems to be expressed in terms of act as activity, knowing 
or deciding, and not in terms of act by which this activity is. 

There is always latent, therefore, the possibility that the existence 
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of the non-ego, especially as expressing the world, may not be in the 
existential sense because as given they are given as non-ego; and then 
it is possible they may be only elements of the structure of the ego. 
Thus I am up against objects which are the non-ego. 


I am conscious of seeing all those things, but in no wise of being them. 
Nevertheless that fact does not signify that I would be conscious of not 
being those things. (p. 15). 


What does “to be” for the non-ego signify? Would one not have 
to answer it is what it is, and that might be illusion, phenomena or a 
state of my consciousness but not necessarily an existent, subsisting 
reality other than the subsistent ego. Considering the starting point, 
have “sum... (and) est” (p. 6) the same status? 

Whether that is so or not the absolute validity of the affirmation: 
“ Being exists”: once existence is given, stands unquestioned. Msgr. 
De Raeymaeker brings out forcibly that there can be no question 
about establishing being. Being is, and its absolute character, and its 
absolute value is given, it itself, being given. Though he warns against 
taking this absolute value of being which is found in all being as a 
generic nature, yet he speaks of it so often in its universal character, 
its omnipresence and as the guarantee of the fundamental unity of 
all things (p. 27) embracing them under a single aspect, that it is 
difficult for the reader not to get the notion of being as a total 
abstraction. This is further emphasized in the repeated use of the notion 
of participation independent of the notion of causality and the relation 
to the First Cause. Does not the difficulty arise because of the starting 
point in the ego? This seems indicated in the following statement: 


Just as the acts and the states of the conscious ego are nothing outside 
of the ego itself, so all things whatever they may be, belong to being, and 
they are nothing outside of being. (p. 31). 


Also in this philosophy that seems to start with the dynamism of 
the ego there yet is a long and primary treatment of being in the 
static order (ch. VI, pp. 99-169). This static viewpoint seems also to 
have a connection with the starting point in knowledge and with the 
significance given participation. 

Conceding for the moment (n. 115 p. 128) that participation can 
and is by St. Thomas used “ outside of the consideration of causality,” 
can it be used with any metaphysical meaning, independent of Pure 
Act, the Total Perfection of Being, as the thing participated in? Msgr. 
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De Raeymaeker uses the notion of participation as entailing only the 
notion of formal causality and referring solely to the common absolute 
value of being, which he yet warns must be considered as the affirmation 
of being as intrinsic to each being. This meaning of participation as 
metaphysical and not just logical seems a difficult notion to make 
understandable without reference to causality or without seeing the 
existence of Pure Act and the relation of modes of being with respect 
to it. To speak of the absolute value of being in the role of Pure Act 
seems to give the totality, which this notion has as an idea, the value 
of the uniqueness of Pure Being. 

In this review the problems of the existent and of participation 
ean only be touched upon but they are touched on not only because 
they are so important but also because the treatment given them in 
the Philosophy of Being is worthy of thought and discussion. And 
though this reviewer may see certain problems connected with these 
notions, these problems are raised only in the hope that others will 
read The Philosophy of Being and in turn appreciate metaphysics in 
Msgr. De Raeymaeker’s handling of it. 


EvizaBETH G. SALMON 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


The Realm of Spirit and the Realm of Caesar. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. Translated by Donald A. Lowrie. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. $2.50. 


This translation is “as nearly literal a reproduction as is compatible 
with a readable and understandable text” (Translator’s Preface) of 
the last manuscript of Berdyaev, reduced “to a script which could be 
presented to the printer” through the collective effort of four intimate 
associates. (Publisher’s Foreword—from the original Russian.) Allow- 
ing then for the possibility that the book would have come from the 
author in a revised or differently organized form, this review limits 
itself to some comments on the work as published in English. It 
consists of a series of eleven essays, sometimes loosely related, some- 
times overlapping, and sometimes interrelated. The whole is given a 
kind of unity by the ever recurring title-theme which, for Berdyaev, 
is a complete dichotomy. 

There is, besides, a gnoseological introduction “The Struggle for 
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Truth.” This illumines with some flashing insights the weaknesses of 
modern knowledges and epistemologies; decries in meta-Kantian terms 
the rational work of objectivation which “knows only the realm of 
Caesar and not the realm of Spirit,’ p. 26; regrets the well-nigh 


universal limitation of men’s minds to confines far short of universalism 
because of their lack of spiritual experience; and contemplates—albeit 
without communicating—an Integral Truth “revealed only to a con- 
sciousness growing in the spiritual” p. 33. No Berdyaevian reader, 
already aware of his deprecation of reason and its “ myths,” and of 
his predilection for intnition and will, is surprised at his statement, 
“ The reality of the Myth of God, of Spirit, of Truth cannot be demon- 
strated, neither is this necessary. This is a matter of final choice, and 
presupposes freedom. I have good reason for considering myself an 
existentialist, although to a greater degree I could call mine the phi- 
losophy of the spirit, and still more an eschatological philosophy ” p. 27. 
That is as much of a directive as can be given to the rest of the work. 

The subjects of Spiritualism, Technics, Socialism, and Authority are 
treated respectively in four chapters on Man in relation to God, the 
Cosmos, Society, and Caesar. Berdyaev’s perhaps inexpressible intuition 
of Spirit never clearly emerges in the first, only his rejection of all 
rational approach to God, in fact of all but “ apophatic theology ” p. 36. 
In the other three, with Caesar as the increasingly all-absorbing 
symbol, there is a dispirited denunciation, sometimes in historical per- 
spective, of the enslavement of man through mechanization, collectivism, 
and all forms of earthly usurpation of sovereignty. “ The final victory 
of Spirit over Caesar is possible only in the eschatological perspective. 
Until then men will live under the hypnosis of authority, and this 
includes the life of the Church, which itself may turn out to be one 
of the forms of Caesar’s realm” p. 80. 

In “The Hierachy of Values,” and “The Contradictions of Free- 
dom,” the first loose-jointed, the second close-knit, “the world seems 
to be entering a period of compulsorily-organized chaos, which shows 
no sign of real inner triumph” p. 101. Means are being mistaken for 
ends. Freedom alone determines values; yet sadly, “ freedom is aristo- 
eratie not democratic” p. 110. “There is always danger that in the 
name of freedom men begin to deny it” p. 111. “Freedom is not 
based on nature (natural law) but on spirit. Our’s is a trying and 
difficult period, one in which the joy of living seems to be diminished ” 
p. 115. 
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The last five chapters make an assault on some concrete social 
attitudes and isms. The personalist concept of sobornost (free spiritual 
community versus collectivism) is the intellectual scimitar. Under its 
sweep, both affectively and effectively wielded, socialism is mowed down, 
Marxism is exposed to its contradictory roots, nationalism is leveled 
beyond its pretensions, the vaunted “new man” is reduced to the old 
man—the eternal man—and utopianism is laid bare as totalitarianism, 
destructive of freedom. 

Though there is hopeful mention now and again of the coming epoch 
of the Holy Spirit which seems to refer to time, there is no hint of 
how the needed spiritual revolution is to come about, only a vague 
promise of a new prophetic-messianic mysticism that will bring about 
the ultimate victory of Spirit. 

There are some sentences in the book that are admirable from anyone’s 
point of view; there are others that are admirable only from the anti- 
communists’; but there are many that are deplorable from the point 
of view of anyone who cherishes among his values the work of reason 
in its quest for Truth, and who believes firmly in the abundant presence 
of Spirit, both human and Divine, in the properly subordinated Realm 
of Caesar. 

Sister Francis AuGcustine Ricuey, S.C. 


College of Saint Elizabeth, 
Convent, New Jersey 


Averrois Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis de 
Anima Libros. Edited by F. S. Crawford. (Corpus Commen- 
tariorum Averrois in Aristotelem — Versionum Latinarum 
Volumen VI, 1.) Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Acad- 
emy of America, 1953. Pp. xxiv + 592. $10.00. 


This is the second volume to appear in the Mediaeval Academy 
edition of Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle. The entire series is of 
considerable interest to scholars because of the impact which the 
Commentator had upon medieval and Renaissance thought. Of all of 
his commentaries, those on Aristotle’s De Anima were among the most 
influential and controversial. 

Averroes’ commentaries were of three types, the great commentary, 
the middle commentary, and the paraphrase. The great commentary 
cited in full, section by section, the text of Aristotle and explained in 
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detail each passage in turn. The middle commentary cited only 
partially the passage from Aristotle’s text before giving the interpreta- 
tion. In the paraphrase the Commentator summarized the author’s 
doctrines in whatever order seemed suitable and interpreted the text 


more freely than in the other two types. 
For the De Anima the Latin versions of only the great and middle 
commentaries are extant. The present volume is a critical edition of 


the Latin version of the Great Commentary. This edition omits 
Hebrew and Arabic readings since no early versions of the work are 
extant in these languages. To secure the critical Latin version which 
this volume presents, Professor Crawford studied the fifty-seven manu- 
seripts which contain the Great Commentary on the De Anima and 
finally selected five of these as the basis for his work. Variant readings 
of the five basic manuscripts are given in the footnotes which accompany 
the text. 

The content of the commentary consists of an exposition and inter- 
pretation of each line of the three books of Aristotle’s De Anima. Of 
special interest to the historian are those comments in Book III that 
bear upon a question which has long been the subject of a lively 
controversy: Did Aristotle regard the intellect as a power of the 
human soul or as a separated substance? 

History books tell us that Averroes held and interpreted Aristotle to 
mean that the intellect is a separated substance, that in fact there is 
one agent intellect and one possible intellect for all men, and that this 
view was sharply opposed in the condemnations of 1270 and 1277 and 
by such eminent thinkers of the thirteenth century as St. Bonaventure, 
St. Albert, and St. Thomas Aquinas. But often these works do not 
show how Averroes arrived at his convictions on this subject. 

In this clearly printed and easily accessible edition of the Com- 
mentarium Magnum in de Anima we now have an opportunity to see 
Averroes’ view in its context. We see him admiring Aristotle, for here 
occurs the famous passage in which Aristotle is held up as the exemplar 
of the highest human perfection (Book ITI, ¢. 14, 142-145). But we 
also see him struggling with problems of interpretation. As St. Thomas 
was later to seek to reseue Aristotle from Averroes, here Averroes is 
concerned to rescue Aristotle from the commentators popular in his 
time, especially Themistius and Alexander of Aphrodisias. Having the 
advantage of knowing what later thinkers were to say of Averroes him- 
self, we can relish the irony of his lament that the moderns of his day 
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fell into error because they followed the commentators rather than 
Aristotle himself (III, ¢. 30, 41-45). 

One can see in Book III that Averroes wishes to situate his inter- 
pretation between that of Themistius and Alexander. Against Themis- 
tius and with Alexander he holds that the agent intellect is a separated 
substance. But with Themistius and against Alexander he holds that 
the possible or material intellect (intellectus materialis) is a non- 
corporeal and hence incorruptible substance. 

Alexander’s view that the possible intellect is corporeal especially 
arouses his anger. He cannot concede that intellect results from a 
mixture of material elements. “ That opinion . . . is false,” he says. 
“For from the substance of the elements and their nature there 
cannot arise a discerning, knowing power” (III, e. 5, 317-320). To 
safeguard knowledge the intellect must be kept free of matter, but to 
keep the intellect free of matter one must, he believes, regard it as a 
substance separate from man. To insist that there is one possible 
intellect and one agent intellect for all men may raise a difficult question : 
How then does the individual man know? 

Long before his Christian critics, Averroes anticipated both the 
question and the dissatisfaction with the answer he gave (III, e. 5, 157- 
195; 362-369). But to say that each man has his own agent and 
possible intellect would, he fears, involve the intellect too closely with 
matter and so jeopardize knowledge. Unlike St. Thomas Aquinas, he 


sees only two alternatives: either the intellect is a power of each 


human soul and then, immersed within matter, it will at best grasp only 
particulars; or else the intellect is a separate spiritual substance and 
then its knowledge will be saved, though the individual’s may not. Since 
he wishes at any cost to save knowledge, it is the second alternative 
that he chooses. The commentary on Book III shows not just the mere 
fact of that choice but its background. It is interesting to see how his 
rejection of an Alexandrist materialism has led to his acceptance of 
the doctrine of the unicity of the intellect. The full story of the forma- 
tion of Averroes’ doctrine of intellect can now be read in this excellent 
and accessible edition. 

Supplementing the text in this volume are three useful indexes: a 
Greek-Latin index of the words of Aristotle with the Latin equivalents 
used in the text; a Latin-Greek index to the Greek-Latin index; and an 
index of names and things in Averroes’ commentary. 


Marquette University, Beatrice H. ZEDLER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Educational Wastelands. The Retreat from Learning in Our Public 
Schools. By Arthur E. Bestor. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1954. Pp. 226. $3.50. 


Arthur E. Bestor, professor of history at the University of Illinois, 
is alarmed at the dire plight of learning in our public schools. This 
alarm is expressed in a criticism which is somewhat strident, often 
sarcastic, always trenchant, sometimes humorous, but seldom superficial 
and never dull. The main thesis cf his book is that schools exist for 
one thing: to teach pupils how to think. His main charge against the 
public schools is that they have been derelict in their duty to do just 
that. 

In his insistence upon the intellectual end of the school Bestor is in 
good company, for this has been the traditional teaching of philosophers 
and educators through the ages—even though with the coming of the 
industrial revolution utility and technical skill began to supplant the 
aim of intellectual culture. The development of character, instruction 
in citizenship and social adjustment are not unimportant as educational 
functions, Bestor maintains; but they are not the primary function of 
the school. In short, the school is one among many educative agencies. 
When it neglects its primary duty of intellectual training and takes 
upon itself the work of the home, the church, the workshop and doctor’s 
office, then it is in imminent danger of losing its very raison d’étre. 
Liberal education is training in thinking, and such training is valuable 
not only to the scientist and scholar, but equally to the citizen, the 
farmer, the businessman and the housewife. 

On the whole, Bestor’s observations are temperate and balanced when 
he assails the growth of vocational and “life adjustment” education 
at the expense of traditional liberal arts subjects, when he attacks the 
teacher-training colleges for curricular inflation and the substitution of 
“ methods ” courses for “ content ” courses, when he insists upon order 
in learning, when he refuses to equate democratic schooling with 
intellectual mediocrity, when he defends the speculative as against the 
utilitarian view of knowledge, when he denounces the stranglehold which 
professional educationists have on the public school situation, when 
he notes the almost total lack of self-appraisal and self-criticism among 
professional educationists, when he decries the control exercised over 
the certification of teachers by state educational officials who insist 
upon a particular set of pedagogical courses as a prerequisite for 
teaching, when he challenges the right of departments of education to 
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teach courses which tend to insulate and isolate such departments from 
all possible contact with academic disciplines, when he condemns prag- 
matism as the educational dogma of a large group of philosophers of 
education, when he avers that the content of the public school curriculum 
should be determined not merely by a group of professional educa- 
tionists, but by scholars, scientists and other professional men, and 
finally, when he states that integration of knowledge is necessary in 
good education. 

Part of Bestor’s stricture, however, borders on the intemperate and 
the rude when he calls the graduates of teacher-training colleges anti- 
intellectual robot-like conformists; it verges on the unjust when he 
charges that professional educators do not want able, thoughtful, well- 
trained teachers; it descends to the picayune and the querulous when he 
argues in favor of the substitution of the name “ Department of 
Pedagogy ” in place of the customary denomination “ Department of 
Education.” 


Public schools would do well to pay Bestor heed when he speaks with 
the voice of a prophet urging them to return to the intellectual 
heritage bequeathed them by the ancients. Little can be done, however, 
unless first there is an agreement as to the main objective of education. 
A step in the right direction would be a greater insistence by state 


departments of education upon mastery of subject matter as well as 
upon a prescribed number of education courses as a requirement for 
teacher certification. This emphasis upon “content” rather than upon 
“methods ” should be heeded also by the liberal arts colleges offering 
a concentration in education. Very often they merely ape the teacher- 
training colleges in their efforts to conform to the requirements laid 
down by state departments of education. 

The suggestion that university courses in the teaching of various 
school subjects be placed in the departments and under the control of 
teachers normally concerned with them is a sound policy. It fails to 
take into account, however, the fact that education departments have 
taken over this task only because it has been neglected by academic 
departments. 

This reviewer is in sympathy with the view that the philosophy of 
education should be taught philosophically, the history of education 
historically, and that educational psychology should not be severed 
from the discipline whose research techniques it employs. But there 
is no possibility of this until the members of the philosophy, history, 
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and psychology departments become convinced that such subjects are 
intellectually respectable, and are important and vital parts of a 
university curriculum; otherwise, these courses will continue to be 
taught by persons who have had no adequate preparation in the very 
field in which they are teaching. Anyone who has had some previous 
worthwhile study in philosophy knows how agonizing it can be to sit 
through some classes in the philosophy of education, where speculation is 
non-existent, where reasoning, if present at all, is sporadic, and where 
deadening exposition and canned answers are the order of the day. 
As the perusal of some college catalogues will show, many departments 
of education seem to recognize the existence of only one educational 
philosophy: experimentalism. Thus it is that these courses in the 
philosophy of education instead of being exercises in thinking degenerate 
into instruments of indoctrination where traditional philosophies are 
ignored and where opposing viewpoints are summarily dismissed as 
fossilized specimens or anachronistic oddities of pre-scientifie thinking. 
The classroom in this situation is not an arena where conflicting phi- 
losophies and their implications stimulate the power to think; rather 
it is a place where incipient educators attempt to digest a capsulized 
concentrate of pragmatic slogans, or where an insipid eclecticism 
engenders the belief that truth is unattainable and complete relativism 
is the only law of the mind. 

The presence of a condescending and supercilious attitude on the part 
of members of academic departments toward the department of educa- 
tion does little to raise one’s hopes for a greater co-operation in this 
regard in the future. If that be the case, the only alternative is to take 
means to insure that professor in the philosophy, psychology, and 
history of education are philosophers, psychologists, and historians 
themselves, that is, that they possess a deep and broad knowledge of 
their respective disciplines; and that their students have some previous 
acquaintance with the various branches of these studies before they 
attempt to deal with their application in the field of education. 
Persons who teach without adequate comprehension of their subject 
are classified as mental mechanics rather than scholars. Bestor, and 
before him St. Thomas and Aristotle, recognize the difference between 
the technician and the scholar. The technician cannot truly teach. He 
may know certain practical rules; he may teach facts and know 
conclusions materially, but he never attains the formal reason of know- 
ing because he does not know the causes of the conclusions. Being 
ignorant of causes, he cannot lead the pupil to scientific knowledge. 
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The author points up an egregious error in current educational 
practice when he states: “. . . most modern students of pedagogy, 
from Pestalozzi’s day to the present, have devoted the bulk of their 
attention to the learning process in its earliest stages.” Because of this 
concentration on the early stages of knowledge, there has been a neglect 
and ignorance of the higher abstract thought processes. Man proceeds 
in learning from the concrete to the abstract, from sense knowledge to 
intellectual knowledge. In the order in which man comes to know lies 
the justification for audio-visual aids in education. But the use of such 
aids in learning can be carried too far. As he matures, the student 
should not be allowed to dawdle in the easy area of the concrete, but 
should be stimulated to make the leap from the word-picture or the 
example to the abstraction or generalization. Too often we have 
demanded too little of our high school students, keeping them in a 
state of intellectual immaturity by spoon-feeding them with the mental 
pabulum of infants while they are capable of masticating a more 
meaty intellectual fare. 

The basic plan of intellectual training offered by Bestor as a remedy 
to the retreat from learning in our public schools is not only one that 
is sanctioned and hallowed by tradition, but it is also the most defensible 
logically. If it has a weakness, that weakness may be found in the 


fact that the public does not want schools which place intellectual 
culture as the major goal to which all other activities are subordinate. 
The yielding to social pressure and social change has ever been the 
history of our schools. The public eventually gets what it wants, if not 
what is good for it. Indeed, by confusing the accidental with the 
essential and by making the schools a catch-all for everything, the 
public now has the kind of schools it deserves. This is what Bestor calls 


“ regressive ” education. Its product is mass ignorance; and this is the 
lot of our citizens unless those who agree with Bestor take interest 
in and work to recover ground in the “ educational wastelands.” 


JosePpH Lennon, O. P. 
Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Teacher’s Manual available upon adoption 


Just a few of the many schools that have adopted include 
U. of Notre Dame, Fordham U., Seton Hall U., Duquesne U., 
Marquette U., Xavier U. (Ohio & La.) , U. of Detroit, Brown 
U., Hillyer College, LaSalle College, Queens College, Niagara 
U., etc., etc. 
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